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For the Companion. 


WINTER. 


Is Nature dead? How white, how still she lies. 
And not a motion, not a sound she makes. 

How cold her forehead is: like death’s own chill. 
Go leave her so. There’s naught for such an ill 
That we can do; and God makes no mistakes, 


“She is not dead, but sleepeth.” And again, 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” 
And Nature sleeps, that she may wake to tell 
Earth’s children, that with them all will be well, 
After they rest a little from earth’s strife. 

BE. f. 
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For the Companion. 


A DROP OF WATER. 


There is a widely prevalent idea that every 
drop of water is the home of myriads of little 
creatures, which are shown by the microscope to 
be repulsive enough to warrant any one in 
abstaining from all internal use of water. 

There are, not infrequently, in newspapers and 
in scientific publications terrifying illustrations of 
a magnified drop of water. These pictures are 
a source of both amusement and regret to students 
of pond life. 

They are amusing as caricatures, and lamentable 
as libels. In a small “Cyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge,’’ under the head, ‘‘Animalcule,” I 
recently found: 

“If a single drop of water be put under a 
microscope, it will be seen to swarm with living 
things.”’ 

Also this: 

“The water of every ditch, pond and river is 
full of them, whether in cold or hot countries, 
and there are as many in salt as in fresh water.” 

It is unfortunate that such statements should 
be made in works that pretend to be “scientific.” 
Every microscopist will be glad to assert the 
incorrectness of the impression given by them. 

That water is the home of an infinite number 
of microscopic animals is true, but to say that 
every drop is full of them is about as correct as 
to say that the air is made of June-bugs and the 
earth of mud-worms. 

To find the microscopic pond-life you must go 
where it is, and look for it under conditions 
favorable to its development. These creatures 
are not found in the water of a gravel-bottomed 
stream or in that of a clear lake or pond. Nor 
are the animals when found either hideous or 
disgusting. 

Few, if any of them, can rightly be called ugly, 
while many surpass almost any forms of life in 
beauty of shape and color, or in exquisite grace 
of movement. : 

I say color, though perhaps few of them can be 
said to have any color except the pearly or some- 
times opalescent tint of their shells or coverings. 
Some take from their food a rich green or pale 
yellow color, while occasional pinks, blues and 
browns may be seen. No illustration can 
adequately portray either these dainty tints or 
graceful forms. The delicacy which makes them 
so wonderfully beautiful under the microscope is 
the insurmountable obstacle in the way of really 
satisfactory representation. 

Under a strong magnifying power the finest 
and most highly-polished cambric needle that 
man can make will appear like a rough iron 
casting. The outline of many of these little 
creatures, fifty of which could pass at the same 
time through the eye of that needle, will show a 
smoother curve under the highest magnifying 
power than the needle does to the unaided eye. 

There is one thing about these microscopic 
organisms to which I have never seen any allusion 
by writers on the subject. 

I have watched them through all the processes 
of life, from birth to death. I have often seen 
them engaged in what might be play—chasing 
each other through the water. I have seen the 
little rotifers attach themselves to some slender 
filament by their hooked toes, as a trapeze per- 
former clings by his hands to the bar, and whirl 
themselves around in evident enjoyment. 

But I have never yet seen any performance 
which could be regarded as a fight between 
individvals, either of the same or of different 
species. 

In somewhat higher forms of water-life big 


ones eat little ones, the big ones are eaten in their | 


turn by still larger ones, and fishes consume them 
all in countless numbers. Again, animals, birds 
and fishes prey upon each other, but they also 
enter into conflict. So, too, may these little 
fellows, but if they do, either it is done when I 
am not around or else I don’t know a row when 
I see one. 

I have seen two of them simultaneously attack 
the same bit of food. One secures and eats it 
while the other swims away in apparent content 
to forage elsewhere. Most of them appear to 
have nothing special to do except to eat. Probably 
that is their life-work, and they do that work 
faithfully. 

It is not easy to ascertain just what part these 
little creatures play in the plan of creation. Do 
plants grow in ponds and streams in order that 


animalcule may live? Or do the animalculz in 
some way regulate the growth of the pond plants, 
which have their part in making and keeping 
pure the air we breathe ? 

Be that as it may, the little water animal, one 
ten-thousandth of an inch in length, is a creation 
of the same God that made the sun of nearly nine 
hundred thousand miles in diameter. 

A. G. Rosrnson. 
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MODESTY IN SPEAKING. 

Young people inclined to a positive, dogmatic 
way of expressing themselves should heed the 
lesson in good breeding, when conversing, given 
by Franklin in his autobiography : 

He says that he formed the habit of expressing 
himself “sin terms of modest diffidence,’”’ never 
using the words ‘certainly, undoubtedly, or any 
others that give an air of positiveness to an 
opinion,” on subjects that may possibly be dis- 
puted; saying, rather, ‘It appears to me, or, I 
should think it so, or so, if I am not mistaken.” 

This habit, he said, was of great advantage to 
him in persuading people to adopt his views, 
and also helped him to gather much valuable 
knowledge which otherwise would have been 
withheld. 





* 
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HARD TO TELL. 


It was a little French girl who was sent by her 
mother to the market with the order: 

«Jeannette, my dear, go to the pork butcher’s 
quickly, and see if he has got pigs’ feet.” 

Soon Jeannette returned, and her mother asked : 

‘Well, did you find out ?” 

“Oh, I went, mamma, and I looked to see if he 
had pig’s feet, but I couldn't tell, mamma—he 
had his boots on!”’ 


> 





A very good and discriminating little boy says 
he likes to go to Sunday school better than to the 
day school, ‘‘because Sunday school only comes | 
once a week.” 











Marion Harland 


uses Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der exclusively. So would 
you if you tried it once. 


Special 
Christmas 
Goods 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Japanese Goods and Novelties. 


Special Inducements for Fairs. 


F. S. STIMSON & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. | 
IN ARCTIC SEAS 
PEARY EXPEDITION. 


By RoBert N. KEELY, , Surgeon to the Expedi 
tion sent by the oS SE. 2 ‘Hatural Science to accom 
pany Lieutenant Peary, and G. G. Davis, A. 1. D. 
A Story of Adventure in the Frozen North and Life and 
Experiences near the Pole, together with the complete 

LOG OF THE “KITE,” 
Also, the Peary-Verhoeff Letters; the facsimile “Cer- 
tifies ate of Search ;” complete account of Rediscovery 
of Peary Party, their Return, Welcome, Public Recep- 
tion; their Discoveries, Trophic “8, etc., ete.; together 
being the Complete and Authentic Narrative of the 
last Expedition in search of the North Pole, its Adven 
tures and Results, written by toe members of the party. 
The volume will contain material of the eo st 

Geographical and General Scientific Interest; it is a 

popular exposition, illustrated with New and Accu- 

rate Maps, with all the Latest Discoveries; 156 Views 
| eer from 2000 photos taken on the spot, Portraits, 
imen of Greenland Lithography in colors, Fac- 

- ile of an Eskimo Newspaper, ete. Orders filled 

strictly in rotation according to date of receipt. One 

volume 8vo, white cloth, stamped in gold, $3.50. A 

magnificent book. A pleasing addition to any library. 


RUFUS ©. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ve Illustrated Pr ospectus expressed for 50 cts., stamps. 

















THAT ALL 
WERE TALKING 
ABOUT 


is now disappearing and passing 
away. 

That’s the way with a good 
many of these new-fangled 
breakfast foods. They flash 
into view for a few weeks and 
then their orbit swings them ofl 
into oblivion. 


WHEAT * GERM 


however. is a fixed star, 
It is the best of all the break- 
fast foods and is here to stay. 


(Otherwise known as FOULDS’ WHEAT 
GERM MEAL.) 


onds 





What ave you buying ? 


We pay particular attention to high grade 
bonds suitable for 


Trust Fun 


State, City and County: Loans are our 
specialties. Circulars mailed upon ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


S. 








Farson, Leach & Company, 
2 Wall Street, New York. 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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We will give every new subscriber to The Companion, 
whose name is sent us within the next four weeks, a 
copy of the famous picture 


“A Yard of Roses.” 


In sending us new subscribers be sure and request us to 
mail the Picture, otherwise it will not be sent. 








PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 












Do You Sleep Peacefully? 


Why Don’t You 


Others Sleep on a} Sy. %.7.n" 
Pilgrim. 


) Pilgrims. 
Four of many voluntary letters 
Speak for Themselves. 





Mailed free to you 


by the 
ATLAS TACK CORPORATION. 


) 
Bed Dept. Atlas 
Gentlemen : — Enclosed please find our check for $5.50 in 2 
settlement of your invoice of November 7th, same being for one if Tack Corporation 


Japanned Pilgrim Spring Bed. Our people state that this is the 
very best spring bed which has ever entered our home, and equal en 

a 608 Sears Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


in every way to beds which have cost five times as much. 
Respectfully yours, T. P. FROST, 
Forwarding Agent at Old Colony R. R., Boston. 





To ATLAS CORPORATION. 

“Tt is Fine, Very Fine ; and does just what you said it 
would. It beats the record of all mattresses I’ve ever laid on. ) 
It is, verily, a ‘Pilgrim.’ I hope, therefore, that its pilgrimage 
will be an extensive one. That it will be a welcome guest 


On Exhibition at 
2 Hamilton Place. 








everywhere is easy to predict.’’ J. R. McDONALD, ) 
Printer’s Artist, 97 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. , Brass Tag Trade-Mark 
ATLAS TACK CORPORATION. ) - coy Sem. 
Dear Sirs:—The bed came duly to hand and I have 


given it a fair trial. I can safely say that it is the best bed I have s 

ever owned and I have had the ‘‘National Wire’’ and also the Some dealers will 

‘*‘Woven Wire’? bed. I shall not fail to speak a good word try to sell you some 
for the ‘‘Pilgrim’’ bed, especially to newly married couples, and ‘ 

others troubled with insomnia. Yours very truly, other bed, on which 

LUTHER LITTLE, 8 Oliver St., Boston. = 

Of A. MILNE & Co., Iron and Steel Merchants. ow mane muse poet 

it, and gives you less 

comfort. Don’t let 


such fool you. 


ATLAS TACK CORPORATION. 

Dear Sirs :— The wire bed arrived Saturday. Your sug- 
gestions as to arrangement were just in the line of what I have 
been doing on other beds, an excelsior and then a hair mattress. 
I think I have improved this a little by substituting for the ex- 
celsior, a cotton about three inches thick, and then the hair 
mattress. This makes a bed that cannot be beat, good enough 
for Grover; but he probably expects to have one of ‘‘roses.’? 

Yours, L. H. PEASE, 
Secretary of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Why Don’t You ? 





Your dealer has it. 
If he is all out, write 
us at once. 




















Read between the lines and write us. 
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Copyright, 1892, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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Vol. 65. No. 50. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 





BOSTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1892. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 








For the Companion. 


SUSY FAXON’S LILY. 


One fine September day the little town of | her hands, ‘‘you’re a perfect treasure! 
Hillbury, away up among the New Hampshire | see that cradle this minute!” 
mountains, was all alive with preparations for 


the Annual County Agricultural Exhibition, more 
familiarly called the County Fair or Cattle-Show. 


the remotest corner of the town, when Mrs. 


Goodwin's pony carriage stopped at Deacon 
Faxon’s gate. 
“Why, it’s Billy and my Sunday#chool 


teacher!’’ cried Susy, shading her eyes on the 
door-step, and recognizing first horse 

and then driver in up-country fashion. 

Racing down the path, she greeted 

the lady. 

‘‘Your mother’s at home, my dear ?” 
said Mrs. Goodwin, as they went up 
the path. 

**Yes’m, an’ she'll be real pleased 
to see you, an’ you c’n have all the 
buttermilk you want, for we churned 
this mornin’—an’—an’—do yon like 
rye pancakes ?”’ 

“I certainly do, and these hills 
always make me hungry, and thirsty, 
too.” 

“I'm so glad!’’ returned the child, 
laughing with pleasure. ‘I made 
‘em all by myself to-day, an’ Eben 
says they’re as good as mother’s, an’ 
he’s goin’ to take some to the fair. 
He’s goin’ early with his steers, an’ 
then comin’ back for Cynthy Ordway 
an’ me an’ my lily.” 

“Oh, has your amaryllis bloomed 
in time? How nice! You must show 
it to me. I hope it'll take a prize. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Faxon!” Mrs, 
Goodwin added, as they reached the 
well-worn old millstone which served 
as a door-step, and gave her hand to 
the gentle, thin-faced woman who 
came to meet her. ‘Susy and I are 
talking fair already, and I’ve come to 
beg something pretty for my table.” 

“Look! here’s my lily!’ cried the 
child. Susy pulled her teacher to a 
bench outside the kitchen window, 
where, among fuchsias and geraniums, rose the 
clear green blades and stately blossom stalk of an 
amaryllis, crowned with a cluster of intensely 
scarlet flowers. 

“I’m sure there will be nothing prettier at the 
fair,” said Mrs. Goodwin; and then, as Susy ran 
down cellar for the buttermilk, the visitor turned 
to Mrs. Faxon, saying: 

“I’m tired of having nothing but patchwork 
and pin-cushions and bread and butter and cheese 
on the women’s table, and I want to have a really 
pretty show of old-fashioned things. I shall 
cover the table with mother’s white Canton crape 
shawl to begin with —’’ 

‘‘Sakes alive!”’ cried Mrs. Faxon. 

‘And I have her silver candlesticks, a porringer 
of my husband's, and an ivory miniature of 
Grandpa Hopkins. And Mrs. Ordway has lent 
some blue-and-white blankets that her mother 
wove, and they’re under my carriage-seat now, 
with Mrs. Mason’s andirons and her father’s 
Masonie apron. I told her I 
next, as I knew you'd have some pretty china 
or something. You're so nice and careful, and 
sO was your mother before you.” 

“I don’t know as there’s anything you'd care 
“bout,” began Mrs. Faxon, modestly. ‘‘Mother’s 
chiny went mostly to Mary Jane, she bein’ the 
oldest; but I kep’ the silver snuffers tray—mebbe 
you'd like that ?”’ 

“Certainly I should! 
mny candlesticks! But every one shall know it’s 
yours,”’ she quickly added, seeing a shadow steal 
over the quiet face. ‘Everything will be marked 
whose it is, and how old, and all.”’ 

“So far as old goes,’’ resumed the minor voice, 
“I s’pose my gold beads is about as ancient as 
anythin’; they was gran’ma’s baby beads. But 
you wasn’t lookin’ for anythin’ like that, was 
you?” 


“Nothing half so nice!’’ cried Mrs. Goodwin, | 


joyously. “They’ll be the most interesting of 
all, and I’ll guard them like the apple of my 
eye.” 

“They come to me ‘cause I was named for her, 
an’ so did the ol’ cradle we was all rocked in. 


| Goodwin found not only the cradle, but a brass 
The wave of excitement reached Faxon’s Ledge, | warming-pan, a three-legged table, and a perfo- 
| rated tin foot-stove, which used to be taken to | 
| meeting before the days of church furnaces. 
| except the cradle were, with much laughter, | blind, and fond of wandering about in the 


was coming here | 


Just the thing to go with | 








You wouldn’t want anythin’ as cumbersome’s | 
that; but it’s a long sight older’n Maria Mason’s 
andirons, ef I do say it.” | 
‘Mrs. Faxon,”’ said the pretty widow, clapping | 
Let me 





They all climbed the stéep, worn stairs to the | 
sun-heated, herb-scented garret, where Mrs. | 





All | 


brought down and stowed around Mrs. Goodwin, 
who drove gaily away, promising to send for the 


bridge. Four ways met there: the lane leading 
to Cynthy’s, the road into the woods, the Faxon 
driveway, and the road to the fair. 

Susy looked up the road for Eben, but for a 
glaring half-mile there was no moving thing. 
The green ribbon-road through the woods to 
Captain Banks’s was deserted, too; so was the 
Ordway lane. 

But some one was moving up near the lilacs. 
Susy shaded her eyes. 

“Oh, it's Grandma Ordway !"" 

This was a gentle old woman, deaf and partly 


sunshine. 
“Yes, that is her little red shawl; how hot it 





Babel takes Vengeance on the Lily 


cradle next day. ‘The last thing she said was: 
“Susy, be sure you bring your lily to my table.”’ 

Mrs. Goodwin’s table was the centre of attrac- 
tion in the main hall, and its mistress, as usual, 
the queen of the day. But complete as was her 
triumph, and generously as the public appreciated 
her collection, her face was wistful and anxious. 
Where were Susy and the amaryllis? 

The Faxon family had been astir since day- 
light. Eben was away to the upper pasture, to 
bring down his steers and the little Holstein 
heifer which were to win praises, if not prizes, 
for their master that day. 

‘I’ve seen too much of hurrying and worrying 
cattle in the heat of the day,’’ he said overnight 
to his mother. ‘I'll drive ’em in early before the 
rush begins, and then I’ll come back for Cynthy 
Ordway and Susy.” 

Susy was flying about, feeding her chickens, 
helping get breakfast, and packing a pail of pie, 
cheese and doughnuts for dinner. 

“OV ’"Babel’s roarin’ awfully !"’ she reported, on 
one of her returns to the barn. ‘Do you s'pose 
he’s lonesome without the steers ?’’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said her father; “or | 
mebbe the spring’s dryin’ up. Wisht I'd told | 
Eben to look.” 

“O father, I never knew that spring to get | 
dry!” said Susy. 

‘No, nor you never knew six weeks o’ droughit | 
in September afore,’’ he retorted. 

They laughed at the grim pleasantry, and old 
Zerubbabel, the king of the hill pasture, was | 
forgotten. 

House and barn were in perfect order when the 
parents drove off to the fair, and left Susy alone | 
in the house to wait for the return of her brother 
Eben. 

She must draw her precious lily to the road, 
in order that Eben need not drive up to the house. 
He had set the flower into Susy’s little four- 
wheeled cart, and she had scoured the green tub 
and washed the leaves, and watered it well; and | 
now it was almost ten o’clock. 

She locked the door, gave kitty a parting pat, | 
then started slowly down the hill toward the | 


| 


looks to-day!"’ Susy was in a glow, even in her 
cool ginghaim. 

What if this heat should make the lily droop! 
Better draw it a little way up the lane into the 
shade of the maples. ‘There! How welcome the 


coolness ! 


“Hark! Old ’Babel again!'’ thought Susy. 
“How near it sounds! He must have broken 


into the lower pasture. What a dreadful angry 
roar—bheginning so growly and ending so shrill!” 

She was glad she had not to stay at home 
alone and listen to it. How it echoed against the 
old sap-house behind her! 

This was a rude board shanty where the men 
boiled the maple sap in spring, and kept their 
pails and kettle. It had a chimney, a square hole 
for a window, and a door facing the bridge. 

“If "Babel should get out,—if it’s water he’s 
after,—he’ll come tearing down here to the 
brook,”’ thought Susy. She shuddered, and 
looked at the sap-house door. It was hooked on 
the outside, but above her reach. 

‘Better climb into the apple-tree by the wall,” 
thought Susy. ‘But my lily? Old "Babel would 
be sure to see that and trample it all to pieces, it 
is so red.” 

Another roar! There was no doubt now; old 
Zerubbabel was out—he was coming right down 
the hill behind the barn! He made nothing of 
the gate; one blow of his great square head, one 


| lift of his short, cruel horns—it was tossed from 


its hinges, and he was in the yard and at the 
watering trough. 

But alas! there was nothing but mud and green 
scum in it. Eben had been taking the cows to 
the brook for a week past. "Babel did not stay 


| long at the trough, but started down the road 
| toward Susy. 


“TIT must get out of his way,’ 
‘‘There’s time torun up to the Ordways’—but not 
with my cart and lily. I must put them in the 
sap-house.”’ 

She found a stick and pushed at the rusty hook 
of the sap-house door with all her might. 

Another bellow! ‘’Babel was coming! The 
hook gave way, the door fell in. Susy scrambled 


she thought. | 


after with the cart. She shut the door and piled 
bricks, stones, blocks, all the loose rubbish she 
could find against it, in frantic haste. 

A terrible trampling, a sound of flying pebbles. 
and a roar that chilled her blood, told her that 
“Babel had reached the brook, with only a few 
yards and that frail door between them. 

Her teeth were chattering with fear, but she felt 
that she must look out. The window was on the 
wrong side, but there was a crack in the door. 
Yes—there was "Babel, knee-deep in the brook, 
drinking with roiling the 
stream with his pawings. 

But what would he do next, and why did not 
Eben come? She turned to the window. Oh 
joyful sight! A cloud of dust at last. 
It must be Eben’s wagon, But what 
was that sound ? 

Out of the dust roaring 
and pawing, another dreadful bull, 
straight toward the bridge! With a 
cry of dismay Susy recognized it as 
Lord Cornwallis—the famous bull 
that had seen Captain Banks 
driving toward the fair an hour ago. 
Lord Cornwallis had escaped, and 
was wandering homeward. Hearing 
"Babel, he bore down upon him with 
challenge in every motion. 

Splashing, snorting, exulting im the 
stream, old "Babel did not perceive 


fierce eagerness, and 


came, 


she 


his rival until he had reached the 
bridge. Then he raised his head with 


a glance of inquiry, and stood proudly 
defiant, awaiting the onset. 

In another instant poor at 
her crack saw Lord Cornwallis plunge 
down the pebbly bank with a shriek 
of fury, to be met with equal but 
cooler hatred by his big foe. 

The animals were well matched in 
size and strength. Now in the stream, 
amid splashing, foaming water and 
fiving pebbles, now in the road, con- 
cealed by clouds of dust torn up by 
their pawings, they crowded each 
other forward and hack, roaring and 
bellowing—with clashing horns and 
dripping blood—till Susy was wild 
with excitement. 

Her hands were clenched, her breath 
came in sobs, and she kept uncon- 
sciously repeating: “Oh dear! oh dear! what 
shall Ido? Come, Eben, Eben, Eben!”’ 

Meantime, poor deaf Grandma Ordway, in her 
red shawl, was coming nearer and nearer to the 
unseen battle-field. 

Somewhat later Eben, who had been detained 
by the difficulty of getting his cattle into their 
proper places at the fair, came to the top of the 
slope above the creek where ‘Babel had met 
the enemy. ‘There Eben looked down upon the 
bridge. Something was moving in the hollow— 
making a great dust—or was it smoke? ‘But 
nobody ‘d start a fire such a dry time,” thought 
Eben. He shaded his eyes, he rubbed them- 
Susy couldn’t make such a dust with her little 
cart. 

“It must be a horse rolling,’ thought Eben, 
‘sor the calves have got out and are frolicking 
down there, or —"’ 

A terrible fear contracted Eben’s heart. He ran 
forward now, leaving his wagon by the roadside, 
for he had heard a hoarse sound that he knew 
well, 

“OQ Heaven, have mercy !’’ thought Eben. “Old 
*Babel is out, and Susy—little tender Susy—was 
to wait just there!” 

The bushes were in the way but he sped on, one 
hand clutching his stout pocket-knife. 

Soon he could see again—and what a sight! 
Susy’s little cart flew through the air! Susy’s 
cherished lily was trampled and ground to atoms 
beneath those cruel feet! And where was his 
little sister ? 

For one agonized instant Eben stood, his eyes 
searching the road, the trees, the brook-side for 
that innocent face, that active little figure, never 
so dear, so sweet before. 

Then a pale old face appeared at the sap-house 
window, and Grandma Ordway’s shrill voice 
called out: 
| «Eben! Eben! We’re here! we're safe 

Eben gave such a mighty shout, made up 
| of such past fear, of such present thankfulness, 
and such rage against "Babel, that the animal, 
|though now enraged, wheeled about and went 
sullenly growling up the hill to his own barn-yard. 


Susy 
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Next instant the sap-house door flew open, and 
Susy was in her brother’s arms. 

Between his eager questions and her own crying 
and laughing, she told him how the bulls had 
fought till both were exhausted. Neither having 
gained a decided advantage, they seemed to agree 
to call iteven. Lord Cornwa.lis had gone gruim- 
bling up his road, and ’Babel h..d started the other 
way, when grandma came innocently into sight. 
Her red shawl and nodding head at once excited 
*Babel anew. 

‘She was under that first maple,’’ said Susy, 
‘and he was pawing and putting down his hea 
getting ready to run at her, when I thought of my 
scarlet lily. I opened the door and gave the cart 
a great push. O Eben, wasn’t it lucky it wa 
downhill? It went straight at him, while I was 
running and pulling her in here! Then we shut 
the door and piled up things against it, and she 
kept hugging me and praising me, but all the tin 
I was thinking about my poor lily. I couldn’t bear 
to look out and see him tear it to pieces. I couldn't 
help crying, and she thought it was about her, 
and—oh, do you think it was very wicked of me 
to care so much for a lily when it saved Grandina 
Ordway ?”’ 

The poor child hid her face, and burst into a 
fresh agony of sobs. 

You can imagine how she was comforted by the 
big brother. He promised her the finest bulb that 
could be found in Concord as he carried her up 
to Cynthy’s. Grandma Ordway walked beside, 
murmuring, ‘‘Smartest little gal t’ ever I see, so 
she is!” _ 

There was no fair for any of them that day, for 
‘Susy kept trembling and laughing and crying so 
that Cynthia put her on the bed beside grandma, 
in a cool, dark room, and gave each of them a 
cupful of hot camomile tea, after which they slept 
profoundly, and woke in good order. 

Eben, meanwhile, went to Captain Banks’s 
place and chained up Lord Cornwallis, who was 
found lying down with one eye closed. Eben did 
the same by Zerubbabel, now too much subdued 
to offer any resistance. 

He spent the remainder of daylight in repairing 
fences. A heavy rain that night broke up the 
drought and washed away most traces of the 
battle at the bridge, but when next morning Eben 
and Cynthy and Susy, all happy now, drove over 
it on their way to the Cattle Show at last, they 
espied among soaked bits of red petals and green 
leaves, a shining brass ball from ’Babel’s horn. 
Eben gave it to his sister as a memento of her 
adventure. Laura D. NIcuo.s. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TOURNAMENT AT ASHBY. 
In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 


Will Dandridge had indeed gone to Ashby. 
The morning was yet gray in the east when Sir 
Sluggard rode into the field. The posts were 
planted, the stands erected; everything was in 
readiness for the coming sports. 

Will looked around with a swelling heart. He 
had foregone it all; the game was not for him. 
Nevertheless, with a sudden boyish impulse, he 
touched his horse and went galloping down the 
lists once, just to try it. 

Then he turned his face toward Winchester. 


The direct way did not lead by Ashby, but the | 
river was up, and Will had come that way to) 


strike the ferry. Afterward he wished he had 
gone by the other road, for the water was much 
lower than he thought, and he lost more than an 
hour in getting across. 

At half-past six o’clock he left the ferry, and 
he had only eighteen miles to ride before ten 
o'clock. 

But what should he do when he reached Win- 
chester? He could not buy the estate for him- 
self, for he had no money. As ‘he had failed to 
see Aunt Janet, he had not one word of authority 
to act for her, and he knew not a soul in the town; 
yet here he was on this fool’s errand riding away 
from Ashby and the tournament. He thought of 
the gathering of the people, the rush of galloping 
hoofs, the waving hands, the shouting; then 
came the memory of Aunt Janet’s face as he had 
seen it last, and he clucked to his horse. 
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is impossible for me to act in this case. If, as 
you say, you want this property, you'll have to 
go out and buy it yourself.”” He grinned signifi- 
cantly. 

“Thank you,” said Will. 
is the place worth ?” 

Marks looked up quickly. This was the coolest 
youngster he had seen for some time. ‘Ten 
thousand dollars,’ he answered, impressively ; 
but the lad merely thanked him again, bowed and 
went out. 

As Will stepped on the pavement the clock in 
the steeple began to strike ten, and not long after- 


“About how much 


| ward he heard the auctioneer bawling the terms 


of sale of the Dandridge estate. Will secured a 
good place. The bidding began and proceeded 





briskly. Evidently several persons were there, 
besides Miss Janet's self-appointed representative, 
who wanted the place. 

Will’s habitual coolness stood him in good 
stead. He did not bid for some time, and when 
he did spoke very quietly. The auctioneer paid 
no attention to him. 

That time the lad let it pass, but presently the 
same thing happened again. 
his bid in a louder tone, and still the auctioneer 
gave no heed, whereupon the boy stepped out in 
front of him. ; 

“IT am bidding on this sale,” said he, ‘and my 
bid was seventy-five hundred.”’ 

The man stopped and stared at him. 

“Look here, young fellow, who are you, 
please ?”” he demanded. 

‘““My name is Dandridge,” said Will. 

“Aint you a minor?” asked the auctioneer, 
sharply. 

**Yes.”’ 

“Then I can’t take your bid on this property, 
and I haven't any time to be foolin’ with boys.” 
And again he rattled on, ‘‘Goin’ at seb’nty-two ’n’ 
a half, seb’nty-two ’n’ a half, seb’nty-two ’n’ a 
half —” 

“Seventy-five!’’ shouted Will. 

But the cryer went on: ‘Seb’nty-two ’n’ a 
half, seb’nty-two ’n’ a half! Will you gimme 
seb'nty-five ?” 

Will turned to the crowd. There were some 
well-dressed, middle-aged men near him. 

“Gentlemen, is this fair play ?” he asked. 

“Tell me all about it, young man,”’ said a tall, 
gray-haired man with an empty sleeve, who had 
just come up. 

“Why,” said Will, “‘here I have ridden nearly 
thirty miles to-day to buy the place where my 
father and my grandfather were born, and this 
man won’t take my bid.”’ 

“Are you of age?’’ asked the new-comer, 
keenly. 





Then Will repeated | 





“No, sir,” said Will; ‘‘but it’s my aunt, Miss 
Janet Dandridge, who wants the place.” 

‘‘What!’’ said his questioner. ‘‘My old friend, 
Miss Janet Dandridge, over in Fauquier County ?” 

“She lives in Fauquier,” said Will. 

‘And you represent her ?”’ 

*¢Yes, sir.”” 

‘‘Here, Mr. Coffin,” said the gentleman to the 
auctioneer, ‘‘you can safely take this young 
man’s bid. It’s all right.’’ 

“If you say so, Colonel Grahame,’’ said the 
auctioneer, and began to cry Will’s figures. Ina 
little while, after more sharp bidding, the Dan- 
dridge place was knocked down at nine thousand 


such condition had been mentioned in the terms 


of the sale, whereupon the commissioner angrily | 
demanded that the money be paid within an hour, | 
immediate re-sale of the | 


on penalty of an 
property. 


Will went at once to hunt up Colonel Grahame, | 


who had come to his aid at the sale; but he 
found that the colonel had driven away from 


hint of mishap to the boy who was her secret 
idol, Aunt Janet had risen from her bed. 

Will’s note to his mother, telling her where he 
was going, had been blown behind the sideboard 
by the wind from an open window. They did 
not know, therefore, where he had been, and 
there was nought to do but to wait. 


Supper stood unnoticed on the table. The 


town. He knew that it was of no use to go to | servant came in to bring lights, but Aunt Janet 


the top-lofty Marks. 

There was nothing to do but go back to the 
commissioner. 

“I cannot get the money,’’ Will said to that 
official, ‘and you did not suppose that I could. 
But,’’ he said, looking the man straight in the eye, 


| “*1 will tell my aunt what I have done, and if I 


have bought this place, she'll 
get it, you may depend.” 

But- in spite of his bold 
words, Will Dandridge car- 
ried with him from Winches- 
ter the keenest disappoint- 
ment of his life. 

He had said he would tell 
Aunt Janet, but how could 
he? The dear old lady knew 
nothing of his undertaking. 
It was better now that she 
should never know how near 
to success his boyish zeal had 
come, since it had failed at 
last. 

One thing gave him a mo- 
ment’s comfort in his trouble ; 
the burly clerk from the com- 
missioner’s office came after 
him to the livery stable, and 
offered him money to say nothing about the sale. 
This fact would have quickly rekindled the hopes 
of an older man, but tt did not Will’s. He gave 
the fellow his opinion of such a proposition, for 
he had sufficient business intelligence to see that 
it was a dishonorable one; and afterward, though 
from far different motives, he adopted the very 
course the man would have had him take. 

He started home by the short road, thinking 
that the river would be fordable by the time he 
reached it; but the short road was long enough. 

Bitter thoughts oppressed him. His apparent 
treachery to his companions at Piedmont, his fool- 
ish undertaking and its dismal failure, all came 
upon him at once, and grievously beset him for 
many a weary mile. Nevertheless, his horse put 
the road behind him, and in due time he came to 
the river. 

It was an ugly ford. The water ran swiftly 
over a ledge of rock which cropped out here and 
there between beds of sand; and just below was 
a deep pool. However, the river had, as Will 
expected, run almost down to its usual height, 
and he plunged in without fear. 

But the muddy water hid a dangerous snare. 
Two-thirds of the way across, this last flood had 
swept out a deep pool in a break in the ledge, and 
into this the tired horse p!unged headlong, turning 
entirely over and faliing on his rider. The current 
carried them both past the ledge, and the horse 
soon scrambled out. 

Not so the rider. He came up indeed, and 
struck out for the shore. But the lad, already 
worn out with his long ride, had been hurt in his 
fall; and swim as he might, the current slowly 
dragged him down to the deeper pool below. 

He fought for his life, and shouted aloud for 
help. A crow, in the tall sycamore in the bend, 
mocked at him in reply. 

Other things he saw, or dreamed he saw—for 
the end was almost come—Ashby; the streets of 
Winchester; the long, long road; and last of all, 
his mother’s face. Then the dark fell. The 


J Sy 


| forbade it. 
| deep silence of a summer night. 





Darkness closed round them, and the 


They tried to talk a little, for comfort, but 
gradually speech fell away from them, and the 
only sound was the chirp of a lonely cricket which 
at long intervals thrilled the silence with his cry. 

At last Mrs. Dandridge heard the sound they 
waited for. At first she thought it was her own 
heart beating; but it grew louder, clearer, until 
she knew it was a horse’s feet galloping at utmost 
speed.- She stood up trembling, with her hand 
pressed to her side. Aunt Janet, too, had heard 
it, and sat stiff and still. 

A moment the mother stood listening; then, 
“O Sister Janet,” she cried, ‘it’s good news! it’s 
good news! Nobody.would ride like that to tell 
me my boy was drowned!”’ 

And, as if in confirmation of her words, the 
coming rider gave a great, glad shout. 

Then, for the first time in her life, Aunt Janet 
fainted. 

It was indeed good news that Archie brought. 
At the last moment help had come to Will. A 
deaf old colored man had been plowing in the 
field below the ford, and having finished, rode 
into the river to water his horse. Deaf as he was, 
Uncle Bob had heard nothing, and little dreamed 
of any tragedy so nigh, as, sitting sideways on his 
horse, he waited for him to drink. 

Suddenly the beast, snorting with fright, wheeled 
short around, and Bob, of course, went over- 
board. Spluttering and angry he rose to his feet; 
when, feeling something wash against him, he 
looked down and saw—a drowned man. Yelling, 
the negro leaped ashore. 

But he got his wits together again, and going 
back pulled the boy out; and finding him still 
limp and warm, the old man laid him hastily 
across the horse, and started to the house. 

In his haste Bob did exactly the right thing. 
Will’s position, together with the motion of the 
horse, shook the water out of his body, and the 
breath into it; and when by and by they got him 
to bed in the house of Bob’s employer, the boy 
was alive and conscious. 

Ten days after Will had come home safe, his 
mother astonished him by announcing that Aunt 
Janet was going to give a little entertainment to 
her friends. Aunt Janet had lately been a mystery 
to him. She had been entirely too grateful to 
him,—who had helped her, as he thought, not at 
all,—and moreover, she had been most unaccount- 
ably cheerful. 

Not only had she not gone back to her sick-bed 
on his return, but she seemed better and brighter 
than he remembered ever to have seen her. And 
now she was going to give a dinner-party ! 

He began to think that, after all, she did not 
care as much about the loss of the old place as he 
did. 

It was a queer party when it came, this party 
of Aunt Janet’s. Most of the guests were Wili’s 
companions. He shrank from them a little, for 
he had not yet gone back to school, and did not 
know what they thought of him. But they were 
even more cordial than usual; and when his 
mother peremptorily told him to take Mary Page 
in to dinner, and he found himself presently 
sitting in the chief place at table between her and 
Archie, he was a much bewildered lad. 

He did not get over it. Too many queer speeches 
were flying about. The major, 
for instance, wanted to know if 
Aunt Janet “knew of any good 
real estate agent whom she could 
recommend ?’’ and Aunt Janet 
“thought she did.”’ 

At last they had pity on the 
boy, and told him what the rest 
of the family had known for 
days, but had hid from him until 
now. 

It was his own story—with 
additions. Aunt Janet told it, 
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in a voice which was more than 
once broken and trembling, and 
the major’s fierce black eyes 
winked fast at the recital. 

But it was done at last, to 
Will’s delight. No—what was 
this Aunt Janet was saying ? 

‘And so, after all these years, 
Dandridge comes to his own again; and we have 
asked you young friends here to-day to do honor 
to my nephew in this farewell feast. He goes 
presently, with his mother and myself, to take 
up his dwelling in the home of his fathers 1 
Winchester.” 

Will leaned across the table. His veins throbbed 
in his temple. 

“Aunt Janet, do you mean—did I buy the old 
place, after all ?”’ 

“You did,” she answered, smiling at him witli 
wet eyes. ‘The deeds have just arrived.” 

He could have shouted—perhaps he would have 
shouted, if Archie had not done the shouting 
instead: ‘And say, Will, Uncle George gave 
me another colt, and Aunt Janet has bought 
Abdallah for you!”’ 

Before Will could collect his thoughts Mary 


five hundred dollars. 

‘““Who to?” asked the crier. 

‘To Miss Janet Dandridge,”’ said Will, proudly. 

Not in all the town of Winchester, nor yet 
down at Ashby among the rejoicing Piedmonters, 
was there a happier lad than Will when this 
result was reached. 

He went out to see the place. It had passed 
out of the family before his birth, but he had | waters had their will of him at last, and carried 
always loved the home of his fathers. To-day | him, limp and lifeless, whither they would. 
the old trees which stood in the yard, the house| In that same hour at Ashby Archie Graham 
with its old-fashioned portico, pillared and stately, | went forward amid his friends to take the prize. 
the low, wide wings and the broad hall doors with | On the heels of their jubilation came the news of 
the quaint fan-light above, seemed more attractive | the riderless horse. Thence the story went on 
than ever, and this very young man of business wings, and grew worse as it flew; and by night- 
believed he had got a great bargain. | fall it was told all round the country-side that 

It was well for him that he had his one golden Will Dandridge had been drowned in the Shenan- 
hour, for the next brought with it the bitter | doah. 
downfall of all his hopes. It was the commis- | The “Queen of love and beauty” took off her 
sioner who did it. That officer had not been too | crown and went home weeping for the lad she had 
well pleased when the property was knocked | called the Sluggard; and there were few who did 
down to a mere boy; and now, finding that Will | not believe, in spite of that day’s doings, that 
was not only a minor, but could show no sort of | Piedmont’s best and bravest was the boy down 
authority to act for Miss Janet, the officer asked | there in the river. 
him to pay two hundred and fifty dollars down. That night in Will’s own home two women sat 

Will ventured to remonstrate, saying that no | waiting in an agony of suspense. At the first 


Foolish or not, he would finish his errand. 

The clock on the court-house steeple said half- 
past nine when he rode into Winchester. He saw 
his horse well cared for, and then sought out the 
office of Mr. Lindsay, his aunt’s lawyer. He 
knew that the man was dangerously ill, and that 
he had no partner who could act in his place; but 
Will fancied that he should find a clerk or some 
subordinate who could help him. 

He found Mr. Lindsay’s office open, and in ita 
dried-up young man sitting at a desk. Will soon 
learned that the young man’s name was Marks, 
and that he was Mr. Lindsay’s clerk. 

‘I understand, sir, that the old Dandridge place 
is to be sold to-day,” said Will, ‘and I want to 
see about buying it.” 

**Yes ?”’ said Marks, as calmly as if boys came 
in and bought houses every day. ‘Got your 
money with you ?”’ 

“No, sir, I haven’t any money.” 

“Ha! Have you written authority from your 
family, then ?’’ 

*“*No, sir.”’ 

“Humph! Well, my young friend,’’—the tones 
said very young,—‘*‘I should be glad to attend to 
any legitimate business you might give us, but it 
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Page began to talk to him, and he turned to hear | He wiped the glass of the instrument, and looked | 


what she was saying. 

“I am so glad,”’ she said, ‘‘so proud that it was 
I who named you!”’ 

«‘Well,”’ he stammered, thinking of Sir Sluggard, 
“it wasn’t a very good name, but I have no doubt 
I deserved it —” 

“Indeed you did, sir,’’ said Mary, blushing. 

“Well,” said Aunt Janet, ‘‘what was the name 
you gave him, my dear ?” 

Mary’s cheeks were dyed, but the answer came 
brave and clear: ‘I called him—Lion Heart!” 

And again Will Dandridge felt the red creep up 
to the roots of his hair. W. H. Woops. 


a 
GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S WORK. 


She raised geese and 
Cut cloth and sewed ether 

Every strip, to make a home-made carpet gay ; 
And she knitted every stocking ; 

Oh, ’twas shocking, 

All the work that woman went through in a day. 


—Rehoboth (1ll.) Sunday Herald. 
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For the Companion. 


A SURPRISE AT THE REAR STAFF. 


The party who were locating the Piscataquis 
and Chesuncook railway line were working their 
way northward through the Maine forests. The 
route at this point was a tangent extending miles 


along the level valley of the Bog Brook, and the | 


party had shortly before crossed that sluggish 
stream, which for long stretches resembles a still, 
black lagoon. 

On this September afternoon the transit man, 
Johnson, was having an easy time, as were the 
chainmen, who lounged at rest while four or five 
axemen cut the line-path through the thick under- 
growth. The leveller and his rodman had overtaken 
the transit party, and now, seated upon a fallen 
tree, were spinning yarns with Johnson as he 
stood behind his instrument. 

The country through which the line lay was a 
wild, wooded region. In the evenings, at the 
scattered farm-houses in which the party took up 
their quarters as the survey progressed, exciting 
stories were tuld of encounters with bears, Indians, 
wolves and wildcats. 

Perhaps Ephraim Bodfish, the rear staffman, 
was reflecting upon some of these disquieting tales 
of the forest as he lay on the ground a quarter of 
au mile in the rear of the transit, listening to the 
chirp of the grasshopper and the hum of the wild 
bee. Of all the positions connected with the 
surveying party, his was the most lonesome. 

In a railway survey the line is indicated by 
stakes driven at intervals of a hundred feet, and 
known as “stations.” The instrument by which 
the line is run is called the “transit,” and those 
stations at which it is set up to give the line ahead 
are called “points.” When the transit has been 
moved forward and set up at a fresh point, it is 
the duty of the rear staffman to hold a staff upon 


the previous point for a back-sight, which ensures | 


the proper direction of the line. 

The back-sight is taken twice; once immediately 
after the transit has been set up, and again just 
before a point is made ahead, preparatory to 
moving the instrument forward. 

Ephraim Bodfish was a raw boy sixteen years 
old, unaccustomed to work or responsibility. He 
liked the idleness of his position better than he 
did its solitude. 

The staff, his emblem of office, was a slender, 
tapering rod ten feet in length, painted in alternate 
red and white divisions, each a foot in length. Its 
appearance is as pleasingly conspicuous as a 
barber’s pole. 

On this occasion, a first back-sight having been 
aken, Ephraim planted the staff in the ground 
precisely in the rear of the station, and threw him- 
self down to rest. From where he lay he could 
look down the long vista of the path cut through 
the forest, in which the line was marked by the 
white “blazed” stakes. He saw that the men 
about the transit, a quarter of a mile away, were, 
like himself, taking life easily. 

It was part of the rear staffman’s duty to carry 
along the dinner-basket. Ephraim, still a growing 
boy, and, as usual, hungry, bethought himself of 
some molasses doughnuts and gingerbread cakes 
left from the noonday meal; and reaching down 
among the knives and tin plates in the basket, he 
fished out a large twisted doughnut. 

He was in the act of taking his second bite from 
the “twister,” when a sound just behind him, like 
a whistle and snort combined, caused him to look 
round in surprise. 

Not ten feet away stood a large black bear, 
perfectly at ease, sniffing as if to find out what 
the lunch-basket held. Its odor seemed to strike 
his nostrils agreeably, for he advanced a step. 

Ephraim did not wait for better acquaintance, 
but was on bis feet and off like a shot in a moment, 
expecting every instant to feel sharp claws in his 
rear. 

In his excitement he tried to run between two 
trees connected by interlacing vines, and was 
brought up with a round turn. Looking back in 
terror, as he struggled to release himself and 
resume his flight, he saw that the bear, instead of 
following him, had upset the basket and was 
knocking the dishes about in a playful way, as she 
devoured greedily the few sweet things it con 
tained. 

While Ephraim was excitedly trying to free 
himself from the tangle of wild vines which 


detained him, the transit man decided to take a | 


back-sight preparatory to making a point ahead. 
Reversing the telescope and signalling “rod up” 
by joining his hands above his head, Johnson 
sighted through the tube to the rear point. 

The glass showed the red and white staff standing 
upright about where it should be, but he could see 
no Ephraim behind it. 

“Confound that rear staffman!” he muttered, 
angrily. “He’s never on hand! There’s the staff 
sticking up, but how am I to know whether it’s 
behind the point, or a foot to one side of it?” 


|again. The men standing by soon saw an expres- 
sion of astonishment overspread his face. 

He had reason to look wonder-struck and doubt 
his senses, for the cross hairs of his telescope were 
focused upon the nose of a black bear standing 
upright behind the rear staff, and holding it with 
both forepaws. 

“Will one of you look down the line and inform 
me what that is behind the rear staff? 
bear, I don’t know one when I see it,” said John- 
son. “Here, Jim, sight through the telescope, and 
tell me what you see,” he added, turning to James 

| Labree, the head chainman, who had come back 
for an armful of stakes. 

| Jim squinted through the transit, while the other 

men stared with unassisted eyes down the line to 

| the rear point. 

“It’s a bear,” said Jim, “or I never saw one! 
| He’s a-shakin’ the pole. Ngw he’s got it down. 
Where’s Bodfish all this time?” 

Without the aid of a telescope the other men | 
| could see that some animal was there, and Jim, 
| through the transit, saw the bear swing the staff to | 
| the ground, toss and cuff it about, and rise on her | 

hind-legs, holding it in her paws as a raw recruit | 
might handle a musket. 

Probably since railroads first were built no 
| surveying party was ever more thoroughly aston 
} ished than was that particular party about the | 
| transit. 
| The first symptom of returning presence of 
| mind among the group manifested itself in a call 


| 


If it isn’t a | 


659 


roundabout course with the object of striking the | been soft, certainly, since its foundation was an 


line again as near as possible to the transit party. 

Reaching the stream, he splashed and waded 
across it, and kept onward until finally, muddy and 
dripping, he arrived at the instrument. He was 
astonished to find it standing deserted ; but sighting 
through the telescope, he presently discovered the 
party back at the station he had quitted. 

They were flying around as if they were having 
a great deal of trouble of some kind, and he rightly 
guessed that they had found the bear. 

Matters having quieted down at the rear station, 
the party gathered about the point were gazing 
along the line to the transit through which Ephraim 
was peering. Even as they looked, a huge black 
form burst from the woods into the path, about 
half-way to the instrument, and went lumbering 
toward it, while the cry arose from the party : 

“The bear! The bear! There she is again.” 

The rear staffman was congratulating himself 


| that his comrades were having it out with the bear, 


while he was safe, when Bruin appeared in the 
path coming toward him, full tilt, as if determined 
to join company with him once more. 

The animal’s black head and rump rose and fell 
like a seesaw as the creature galloped onward, 


| with mouth open, tongue hanging out, and small 


eyes snappy and fiery. To the luckless staffman’s 
eyes the beast grew larger and larger until its 
proportions seemed elephantine. 

Ephraim looked despairingly about for a place 
of refuge, but saw none. It would be useless to 
take toatree. The bear, he knew, was the better 


to the axemen ahead to hurry back to join them. | climber of the two; and if he remained on the 
Then, leaving the transit standing where it was, ground, the creature could outrun him. 


all hands set out on the run for the rear station. | 





Ephraim 


It was not an easy matter to make haste over the 
woodland hummocks and hollows, with the stumps 
of the lately cut bushes and saplings sticking up to 
trip one’s feet, and Bog stream to cross. 

One by one the runners reached the water-course, 
balanced and tiptoed upon the slippery tree-trunk 
that served as a foot-bridge to the other bank, and 
kept onward, as well as their supply of’ breath | 
would permit, down the path; but when the fore- 
most ones reached the rear point, neither bear nor 
staffman could be seen. 

The men called loudly for Ephraim as they beat 
about the wood on every hand in search of him 
and the bear, hardly hoping to find the one alive, 
and not expecting to see the other at all. But they 
did not know the tricks and the manners of the 
audacious four-footed animal that had so coolly 
usurped the rear staffman’s place. 

Jim Labree, catching sight of a movement in a 
clump of brakes, threw a club into it; when the 
bear, which had been lying low, came out at him so 
suddenly and furiously that he was nearly seized 
before he realized his danger. 

The head-chainman stood his ground manfully, 
and swung his axe stoutly at the brute. The blow 
was parried as neatly as a fencing master would 
turn a foil, and so forcibly that the weapon flew 
out of its owner’s hand. As Jim turned to run, the 
bear struck at him, and her claws caught in his 
boot-leg and threw him down. 

By the time the other members of the party 
realized what was going on, Jim was flat on the 
ground, and the bear upon him. The fierce beast 
struck him one blow with her paw, which, had it 
reached his head, would certainly have ended his 
chain-carrying for all time; but it hit his arm 
instead, wrenched his shoulder, and tore his sleeve 
and the skin beneath it. 

The bear’s nose was at his throat, where the 
sharp teeth would have quickly ended Jim’s career 
had not a stone, thrown by one of the men, struck | 
the brute in the ribs and drawn her attention to 
other assailants. 

The party rallied promptly to their comrade’s 
aid, and attacked the bear with axes, surveying 
staffs, stones, clubs, anything they could snatch up 
hastily to use as a weapon. Relinquishing her 
victim, the bear slowly retreated, turning from 
time to time to dash at the nearest pursuers. 

For several minutes it was all that the party, 
acting together, could do to keep her away from 
them. Atlasta lightwood knot, thrown by one of 
them’ hit her on the nose, and the beast fell ina 
heap. The blow had knocked the fight out of her, | 
but she was up again in a moment, and lost no 
time in taking to the bushes, in which she quickly 
disappeared. 

The party now had time to look for Ephraim, for 
whose safety they had many fears. They searched 
the undergrowth on every side, dreading to find 
his mangled body. They called and shouted, but 
no answer came. Presently Ed Mason called out 

“Well, if there isn’t Eph now, up by the transit!” 

The rear staffman had remained near the bear no 
longer than it took him to get clear of the entan- 
| gling vines. Then he continued his flight, taking a 





and 


He felt greatly the need of human society just 





“ Ephraim." 


then, and to secure it dodged out of the path, and 
made for the rear station by the roundabout route 
over which he had so recently come. 

The party at the rear station, hastening after the 
bear, saw the great lumbering brute pause near 
the transit as if she suspected the bright, three- 
legged brass machine; then she turned into the 
bushes, and was seen no more. 


The party hurried onward hoping to find 
Ephraim. But he was not to be seen, and again 


they called and searched for him in vain. 

The instrument had remained undisturbed 
through all the commotion. At the rear station the 
party, before returning, had set the staff upright 
behind the point. 

“T’ll take a look through the transit,” said John- 


son, “and get my back-sight before another bear | 


comes along to upset the rear staff.” 

He sighted a moment through the tube, slightly 
turned the horizontal screws, and looked again. 

“Well, boys,” he shouted, “if there isn’t Ephraim 
back again at the staff.” 

Surely enough the boy was there. Arriving 
breathless and muddy at the rear station only to 
find it deserted, he had felt that the situation was 
too much for him. 


He did not like the associations | 


of the place, but it seemed quite in vain to hope to | 


join his companions or avoid the bear by running 
away. He decided that he could do no better than 
fall to his duties and hold the staff at the point, 
until the transit man should motion him to come 
ahead. 

This signal duly came, and then, keeping a sharp 
lookout to left and right, he travelled at no slow 
rate down the line to the transit party. 

The bear did not again interrupt the running of 
the survey. She had evidently taken to flight. 

Jim Labree’s shoulder, though roughly wrenched, 
was not seriously injured, and his scratches soon 
healed. So the adventure that at one time seemed 
likely to be serious was, in the end, a matter of 
laughing reminiscence. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 


* 
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A WOMAN 


Mrs. Peary, the young wife of Lieutenant Peary, 
who accompanied her husband on his recent expe 
dition to North Greenland, has much to relate that 
is of interest concerning her sojourn in the Arctic 
regions. 

Her experiences were varied, and many of them 
were such as to most women would have seemed 
dreary and depressing, if not terrible; but she 
appears to have been of sufficiently sound consti- 
tution and sunny temper to extract happiness from 
unpromising surroundings. 

Her Arctic housekeeping opened inauspiciously 
with a violent storm, which she and her husband, 
at that time helpless with a broken leg, had to 
endure in a little tent that threatened to blow away 
at each new gust. 

Afterward, in her snug quarters in the permanent 
house built by the men, she was much more com- 
fortable. She slept on a bed which should have 


IN THE FAR NORTH. 


enormous pile of knitted woollen stockings, 
mittens and mufflers sent for the use of the party, 
and on top of these were laid five great bags or 
pillows filled with eider-<lown collected by herself 
—forty-three pounds of it, gathered in five hours 
from among the nests of the ducks. 

Flags and warm blankets draped the walls, and 
the place had quite the appearance of a home. 

She was, as might have be -u expected, an object 
of great interest to the Eskimos. When she came 
out with husband to meet the first Eskimo 
family to arrive, the natives, who had heard of her 
coming, them with the 
curiosity, inquiring eagerly, “Soonah 
(Which is the woman?) 

Iler dress especially pleased and puzzled them, 
particularly the whalebones in the waist. The 
women she allowed to see her take it off and put it 
on, but when one of the men, in trying to save her 
from a blow from a slamming door, accidentally 
had his hand forced against her back and felt the 
bones, he was overcome with astonishment, believ 
ing them to be a part of herself. 

He asked in awe-struck if all American 
women had so many bones in them, all running up 
and down in the same direction. 

With the two Eskimo who were her 
neighbors Mrs. Peary was on excellent terms, 
having won their hearts by presenting them with 
needles, which that far region rare and 
precious implements, and also by her kindness to 


her 


scanned both greatest 


koonah ?”” 


tones 


women 


in are 


their children, two cunning little girls named 
Annadore and Nowyahrtlich. 
To the litthe Annadore she gave a mirror, and 


this wonderful object 
source of delight. 


proved an inexhaustible 
She was probably the first little 
lady of that region who ever enjoyed the satisfac 
tion of making faces at herself in the glass. 


=a@o~ 
For the Companion. 


FAROE AND THE FAROESE. 


The old Norse mythology taught the coming of a 

day of judgment, Ragnarék, which should take tts 
beginning at Thule, an imagined spot surrounded 
by frozen seas, forming the boundary between 
this world and that of the gods. The word Thule 
has remained almost unchanged in the dialect of 
the Faroese people, who use the word “thual” to 
describe the extreme portion of a plot of ground 
intended for building purposes. 
About the year 725 Irish and Scotch monks dis 
covered the islands now called by the name Faroe, 
and called them, in their own tongue, ‘‘Fiireyjar,” 
because of the innumerable flocks of sheep which 
strayed about on the hill pastures. As every 
schoolboy should know, the Faroe Islands lie 
nearly midway between Scotland and Iceland. 

One of Dikuil, describes the 
islets as being very small, of a mountainous char 
acter, and separated by narrow, river-like sounds. 
Concerning their primeval settlement he 
“The islands have remained uninhabited since the 
creation of the world, with the exception of one 
century, during which hermits from Scotland found 
refuge along their desolate shores.” 

During the ninth century: vikings from Norway 
and Scotland began to settle on some of the islands. 
Since then the population has steadily increased; 
yet but half of the twenty-two islets are inhabited 
by an average of one thousand individuals each— 
about eleven thousand in all. 

The solemnity of these rocky cliffs has been little 
relieved by the native artisan, but he has worked 
in some places with good taste, and beautified what 
nature suggested. Thorshavn is a fair example. 
Cozily situated on an eminence rising from a valley 
betweeen two mountains, this village of light 
painted wooden houses harmonizes with the 
grass-green hillsides, and somewhat resembles a 
piece of jewelry placed on an emerald satin. 

The most conspicuous residence is that of the 
Amtmand, or sheriff, built in modern design and 
bearing a white flagpole, on which the Danish 
banner floats at the arrival of a man-of-war or on 
holiday occasions. 

There are no paved streets on any of the islands. 
The tall, hardy Faroese carries heavy articles on 
his muscular back, or, if the load be too great for 


the discoverers, 


says, 


that, uses a sort of wheelbarrow on the worn 
paths. 

Unlike the Icelanders, the Farvese display a 
considerable degree of taste in dress. They are 


diligent weavers, and produce admirable knitted 
Faroese stockings are famous for solidity 
and quality. The people dye most fabrics to a 
dark brown, and the understand well 
how to cut and prepare the woven cloth. 

The Faroese man has a well-dressed look, with 
his pointed, tasseled cap, and the row of silver- 
plated buttons on his brown jacket, which is usually 
open in front except at the neck. A broad belt, 
often elaborately embroidered, girds his waist; 
the indispensable stockings reach up under his 
short breeches; and his moccasins of tanned lamb 
skin are secured to his legs by twined lace. 

The women commonly wrap themselves in excel 
lent homespun shawls, fastened across the breast 
by a long metal pin. From under their heavy 
petticoats yellow moccasins peep out at intervals. 
On Sundays or at festivals, both sexes wear eider 
down caps, and the children, who dress exactly 
like their parents, are happy when permitted to 
try on the soft head-gear. 

The chief industries are fowling, and the breed 
ing of sheep. The soil produces but few crops; 
but barley has been cultivated with some success, 
the crop of oats is considerable, and potatoes 
flourish. 

In spring the sheep graze during the day, and are 
brought home toward sunset; but the Faroese 
have no regular shepherd-life about the folds, as in 
Norway. The sheep are sheared, and the wool is 
turned over to the women, who skilfully work it 
into useful fabrics. 

The people have a legend of an old man who is 
said to live with his flock on the island of Little 
Dimon. None but he ever found this islet hab- 
itable, for the mountain-sides rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, and the summit can be 
reached by only one difficult path. But up there 
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the old man’s sheep are said to graze on the| 
plateaus, and he himself lives in some hut or | 
cave, regardless of the world outside. 

Occasionally this mythical shepherd 1s seen at | 
night, steering his swift boat to the fishing-places ; | 












but he always returns before dawn, and 
though Thorshavn lies but a few miles from 
his dwelling he is never seen there. He is 
said to have a full, streaming beard, and 
to wear long Druidical apparel. 

In summer all the islands resound with the 
cries of sea-birds that soar in huge flocks 
from the gray cliffs, noisily ascend, and 
almost obscure the sky by their dense masses. 
Often these flocks of birds look like threaten- 
ing rain clouds. Sometimes they fly farther 
out to sea than their strength warrants; and 
then such of the exhausted birds as are not 
web-footed settle down upon some passing ship. 

Often they descend on the rigging in such | 
crowds that the yards break, making much work 
for the sailors, who dread the “ fowl-clouds” | 
worse than a gale. On some vessels the crews are | 
provided with firearms, and an attempt is made to 
keep the birds away; but often the flocks settle 
down with such suddenness and in such vast 
numbers that a great deal of shooting makes no 
impression on them. 

Sailors tell of long fights with the birds, and 
often endeavor to convinee an incredulous listener | 
by showing him scars from beaks and talons of | 
the birds. 

In the fowling season, when all the nests are | 
lined with down, the Faroese youth prepares for | 
venturesome expeditions. He carries to the cliff | 
tops a long, solid rope with a yard or two of chain 
at one end. ‘This chain, placed on the rocky 
edge, protects the rope from being frayed or cut. 
The man also carries a pliable pole attached toa 
large net, and other nets hang loose from his belt. 
A steel-pointed steering-rod completes his outfit. 

Parties of young men, three in each, start early 
in the morning to climb the black, dewy cliffs, at 
whose towering summits the night-clouds linger, 
and whose feet are wreathed in white fog. Having 
reached the fowling-grounds, they find a suitable 
place for the chain. 

A protruding part of the mountain is preferred. 
The fowler takes his nets and rod. Then his 
companions bind the rope round his waist, lift 
him over the edge, and lower him slowly down 
the precipice, giving him time to steer clear of 
rocks below. When the chain passes through the 
palms of the men above they hold on hard. 

The fowler regulates his descent by appointed 
signals made by striking the rope with his hand. 
As he hovers over the nests he flings his pole-net 
into the swarms of birds, which, scared from their 
sleep, flutter about in bewilderment with shrill 
cries. 

Having filled his nets with birds, he gives the 
signal and is hoisted up. Then he discharges his | 
prey, examines the rope, loosens his belt, attaches 
empty nets to it, and sets out with his comrades | 
for a new ground. | 








In addition to the fowler's risk that the rope | and France, concluded at the close of the war of 


may break, or that heavy stones may fall on him, | 
he runs some hazard of attack from the sea-eagle, 
against whose powerful wing-strokes the boldest | 
man is almost defenceless. The fowler, with his 
back against the mountain, balancing on some 
nest, may parry a series of attacks, and succeed 
in stabbing the eagle with his rod; but if his 
antagonists are many, or if they tear the rope 
with their talons, as they are said to have done in 
some cases, he finds his grave hundreds of feet 
below on the rocky shore. 

Wire ropes would give some security against 
the terrible risks, but they are not known to the 
islanders, and would be too expensive. 

When all the nets are tightly packed with 
down each party returns to some sheltered 
plateau, to which the boys have driven the ponies. 
These small, shaggy animals carry their masters 
and loads homeward with great swiftness over 
slippery mountain paths, through winding defiles 
and across shallow streams, till at length the 
adventurers see their own valley and the straggling 
huts with turf-clad roofs upon which long grasses 
wave a cheery welcome. 

The ehildren run out, clapping their hands 
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joyfully, and on the threshold stands the mother, 
happy if none of the fowlers have been lost. 

The highly prized downs are then assorted, put 
up in bundles, and taken to the market at Thors- 
havn. The sum obtained there usually amounts 

to more than the family’s returns from the 
tilling of the soil. Indeed, fowling and 
wool-raising are the chief resources of these 
people. 

What the dog is to the Eskimo and the 
cod to the Icelander, the eider duck is to 
the Faroese. The uncommonly fine down 
of one species, called the king-eider, is a 
treasure to the lucky fowler; but the king- 
eiders are rare, and without the ducks the 
Faroese could scarce make a living. 


others. ‘It is manifest,’’ he said, ‘‘that German 
sentiment, without regard to political professions, 
is unanimous for the permanent union of Alsace 
and Lorraine to the German Empire. If the} 
French are ever to recover those provinces, it will | 
only be by force of arms.” 

It seems quite clear, then, that France must | 
still nourish her revenge, keep increasing the | 
numbers and efficiency of her army, and wait | 





a President has met Congress at the very begin- 
ning of his term was in 1869. Congress, in order 
to watch President Johnson, made by law the 
fourth of March the regular day for the first 
meeting of a new Congress. Under this law 
there was a session at the beginning of President 
Grant’s administration, but the act was then 
promptly repealed. 

Mr. Cleveland’s wishes in regard to an extra 





with such patience as she can for the day when | session are not known, nor is it certain whether 
the opportunity will at last seem to have become | President Harrison would comply or refuse if he 
ripe for her to attempt the recovery of her lost | were asked to summon Congress to meet on the 


provinces; and that Germany must still stand 
ever on guard over them, maintaining her huge 
armaments, and jealously watching every move- 
ment of her enemy. 





The Faroese youth, | 
fed from infancy on | 
tales of elves and 
trolls, is strongly in- 
clined to romance. He 
loves to take his lan- 
tern, when the night | 
is dark and stormy, | 
cast himself into his 
boat with the large 
skin-sails, and take 
in his father’s bow- 
nets, working through 
drenching foam and 
defying the elements. 
When all are saved 
and the prow turned | 
homeward, he aban- | 
dons himself to the | 
spirit of the fables | 
heard round the fire- | 
place at home. 

He hugs the sails so 
close to the wind that | 
the lee rail plunges 
into the sea; he poises 
with the tiller to wind- 
ward ; his heart throbs 
with glee and courage. 
On all sides roar the 
turbulent billows, gleaming with phosphorescent 
crests, and lashing his cheeks with their foam. 





| 


Territories once won and held by ambitious 
European powers havg never yet been restored to 
their former possessors in a spirit of sudden and 
millennial generosity ; and it is quite evident that 
the Germans do not intend in this instance to set 
the example. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
EVE. 


God made a perfect soul to live. 

It sinned and cried, ‘“‘O God, forgive!” 
And God forgave, but sadly then, 

The soul returned to him again. 

At heaven’s gate, it faltered in, 
Forgiven, but crippled by its sin. 


ALICE KATHARINE FALLOws. 
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A LOOK AHEAD. 


At the time this issue of The Companion 
reaches its readers the Fifty-second Congress 
will have been in session ten days. President 
Harrison will have sent in his last annual mes- 
sage, and the country will be looking forward 
with interest to the beginning of a new adminis- 
tration. 

It is never safe to assume the character of a 
prophet, but there is what may be called a pro- 
gramme of things to be done during the next 
three months, all of which are likely to he 
accomplished, inasmuch as there are no signs of 
a revolution—certainly not before spring. 

The electors will meet at the capitals of their 








JOHANNES H. Wispy. 
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For the Companion. 
IN SOLITUDE. 


Alone, at dusk, I sit beside the sea, 

Before me, darkness and immensity. 

But o’er the sands I hear the sparrows call, 
And homes are near and Love is over all. 


ANNA BoyYNTON AVERILL. 
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ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 


An original and amusing piece of enterprise was 
recently displayed by a Parisian editor. He 
addressed a circular to a number of prominent 
men in Germany, in which he asked their opinion 
as to whether it would not be wise for the Germans 
to restore Alsace and Lorraine to France; or, if 
not, whether, for the sake of the peace of the 
world, they would not agree to make these 
provinces a neutral state. 

By this simple means, the editor seemed to say, 
heavy armaments might be decreased or done 
away with, the constant threat of war between 
Germany and France be averted, and a long 
period of peace assured. The only cause of the 
resentment and hatred of France toward her 
neighbor would disappear. 

There was something humorous in the audacity 
of suggesting to Germany to hand over, without 
struggle or delay, provinces which she sought for 
two centuries to recover, and to win back which 
she spent millions of money and thousands of 
men. 

The answers to the circular came in thick and 
fast; but not a single one manifested the slightest 
inclination to approve of the proposal. Even the 
most radical were emphatically certain of one 
thing—that it would never do for Germany, for 
any reason or on any account, to loosen her 
present firm hold upon Alsace and Lorraine. 

Herr von Levetzow, the president of the German 
Reichstag, declared that Germany must and would 
adhere to the article in the treaty between herself 





1870-71, which affirmed the permanent cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine by France to Germany, for 
all time. 

An eminent Catholic deputy, Herr Reichens- 
perger, referred to the fact that for two centuries 
the two provinces had proved ‘‘an open door,”’ 
enabling the French to invade Germany at will; 
and that now that door was closed, it was but a 
measure of ordinary protection for the Germans 
to keep it so. His view is, therefore, that if only 
as a measure of military defence, the provinces 
should remain under German rule. 

A very similar view came from Herr Lamey, 
an able South German judge. He regarded the 
seizure of Alsace and Lorraine by the Germans in 
1871 as merely a reparation for similar seizure by 
France two centuries before; and as a necessity 
for the future safety of the German Empire. If 
the result of the war of 1870 had been the other 
way, the French would have claimed and seized 
the whole of the left bank of the Rhine. 

A more favorable answer than these, perhaps, 
might have been expected from the great Socialist 
leader, Herr Bebel; but he proved to be as hostile 
to the idea of handing over the provinces as the 


‘respective states on the 
| January ,—the ninth of the month,—and will, by 
| a strong majority, choose Grover Cleveland to be 
| President, and Adlai E. Stevenson to be. Vice- 
| President. 
| The two houses of Congress will hold a joint 
meeting on the second Wednesday in February— 
the eighth of the month—to count the electoral 
votes. The inauguration will take place on the 
fourth of March, which will fall on Saturday. 
Meanwhile Congress will be. closing up its 
legislative work. If we remember that the 
President and the Senate are now Republican, 
and the House of Representatives Democratic, 





of the government will be Democratic, we can see 
that the situation is not favorable to much law- 
making this winter. 


ment no law can be passed except that on which 
both parties are agreed, unless one of the two 
parties is strong enough to force the other to 
yield. Usually the only practical form of coercion 
| is a refusal to make appropriations unless certain 





| conditions are complied with; this. is a means | 


| that can be employed by the opposition party 
only, and against the party to which the President 
belongs. 

But the appropriations now to be made are 
those for the year beginning next July, when the 
Democrats will be in power, and for Democrats to 
refuse appropriations would be to deny to them- 
selves the power of carrying on the government. 

Thus, since neither Republicans nor Democrats 
have any weapon which they can use to force the 
other party to consent to the passage of laws 
to which they object, it is safe to predict that no 
important law will be enacted at this session. 

Looking forward a little farther, we see Mr. 
Cleveland returning to the White House after an 
interval of four years. He will be the first 
President who, having been defeated at the end 
of his first term, has subsequently been elected 
again. 

The country always expects the second admin- 
istration of a President—when the unwritten law 
forbids him to be a candidate for a third term— 
| to be different in character from his first adminis- 
tration. 

Now the first business of a new President is to 
appoint his cabinet and to make more or less 





order that there may be no delay, the outgoing 
President always calls a session of the Senate, to 
begin on the day of the inauguration. 


the novel position of beginning a second term 
with most of the offices filled by his political 
opponents; but no one knows what he will do 
with it. 

Another matter in doubt at the time we write is 
in reference to an extra session of Congress. 
Some of the leaders of the victorious party wish 
for the earliest opportunity to amend the tariff 
and to fulfil other pledges of legislation which 
they made before the election. Others think the 
work will be performed more wisely if it is 
undertaken more deliberately. 

Since the First Congress, in 1789, the only time 








second Monday in, 


and that after the fourth of March all branches | 


For in the present divided state of the govern- | 


| extensive changes among the office-holders. In | 


It is a most interesting speculation what Presi- 
dent Cleveland will do with the civil service, in | 


| fourth of March. 
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SHY POETS. 


, The stories of the late Poet Laureate of England, 
| with which the press has been so abundantly sup- 
| plied since his death, are not all of them such as 
| give pleasure to his admirers. 
| Some of them give the impression that he was 
| scarcely less in private life than an ill-tempered, 
slovenly, silent, deeply conceited, and gruffly 
inconsiderate recluse, who cared to talk of little 
beside himself and his poetry. Even if each 
anecdote were true, the impression made on the 
reader’s mind is none the less false. 

Silent the great poet often was, and gruff and 
| abrupt in speech when he talked, but he was never, 
| those who knew him best declare, intentionally 
| rude to any persons except such as intruded wan- 
| tonly upon his privacy. But he was, like our own 
poet Whittier, of a shy and retiring temperament, 
and singularly averse to being lionized. 

An American who met both Tennyson and 
Browning at a formal dinner and reception in 
London, noticed with amusement the contrast 
between the two. 

Browning was alert, polished, fashionably 
dressed, ready in conversation—a complete man of 
the world. Tennyson was carelessly clad, silent, 
keeping aloof as much as possible from the crowd, 
and wearing an intensely bored expression upon 
his face. 

Tennyson, indeed, presently confessed to the 
sympathizing American that he detested such 
oecasions, both the chatter of the guests, and the 
long dinner with its interminable succession of 
courses and variety of wines, and that he always 
escaped as soon as possible to his home to take the 
taste out of his mouth. 

At his favorite residence of Farringford, in the 
beautiful Isle of Wight, life was at times made 
almost unendurable to him by the impertinence 
|of curious admirers, who penetrated his private 
| grounds, spied at him from behind his own trees, 
| waylaid him in his own walks, and not unfrequently 
| brought upon themselves a deserved rebuff. 
| Too shy and awkward to know how to escape 
| such attentions gracefully if he would, and fortified 
| in the traditional belief that an Englishman’s house 
| is his castle, he occasionally expressed his right 
| eous indignation in terms which might with advan- 
| tage have been somewhat softened. 
| Our Quaker poet would have done better than 
| this. Annoyed as he was by undesired attentions, 
| he never forgot his courtesy, especially to a woman, 
| though he used to complain humorously that “The 

women were the worst.” 

His sense of humor helped him through many a 
| trying ordeal, and the comic verses which he 
| afterward wrote about his tormentors were circu 

lated among his intimate friends, and were pro- 
ductive of much amusement. 
| Nevertheless, he avoided such admirers when he 
| could, and often dodged them on the street when 
he found himself being followed, making innu- 
| merable short turns and unexpected loops to “lose 
| them,” as he called it. The men he could usually 
get rid of in this way. 
| “But Tecan never lose a her,” he owned patheti- 
eally to his old friend, Mrs. Child. “The women 
{are more pertinacious than the men; don’t thee 
| find "em so, Maria?” 


——_—__<-@e— 
DWELLINGS. 





ROYAL 


The strongest impression made upon the Ameri- 
can travelling in Europe for the first time is usually 
astonishment at the small size of the historic 
places which he has so longed to see. 

The royal chamber where the Grande Monarque 
received brilliant crowds of courtiers, foreign 
diplomatists and nobles before rising is too small 
to satisfy an independent Irish-American cook 
who knows her rights in this country. 

The apartment of Mary Queen of Scots at Holy 
rood, still garnished with her mirror and bed 
; draped with gold embroidery, is still more 
| cramped, while the supper-room in which Rizzio 
| was murdered is but a narrow, dingy closet, 
reached by tiny winding stairs such as usually lead 
| to a garret. 
| The dwellings of the great Scotch dukes and 
| earls in Edinburgh in ancient times were reached 
for the most part through dark, steep alleyways or 
closes not three feet wide; and the homes of the 
great races of Hamilton, Moray and Eglinton 
were smaller, darker and more uncomfortable 
than those of an American mechanic to-day. 

The walls of Kilcolman Castle, built by Raleigh 
for Spenser, are still standing. The state drawing- 
room in which the poet is said to have written the 
|*Faery Queen” is used as a stable, and a cow 
touches the opposite walls with her horns and tail. 

The castle of Chillon, commanding an important 
mountain pass, was for ages a favorite fortress 
of the Dukes of Savoy. The stranger passes 
through the dungeons below the lake where Bonni- 
; vard was chained, and where other prisoners 

starved to death, up to the unaired, damp little 
rooms above, and is tempted to think that the 
|} royal dukes were not much more comfortably 
| housed than their enemies. 

“But,” argues the triumphant foreigner, “if your 
houses are large and luxurious, with modern 
think of the immortal deeds which 
closets and narrow 








apy liances, 


ennobled these cramped 
closes!” 

Not all the courage of men is spent; not all the 
laurel crowns have been won. Smith of New York 
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or Jones of Tacoma, in his comfortable, common- 
place home, is quite as likely to justify his right to 
live by lofty aims and noble acts as was any 
Sidney or Bourbon. | 

There are weights, and solid ones, on the modern | 

vide of the seales. 
cquancintinginniaitillininiettanandind | 
TOO FREF. | 

John Wilson Croker, a famous Englishman of | 
the early part of this century, was satirical and | 
witty, and often exercised his powers at the | 
expense of others, for whose feelings he had no | 
consideration. His brilliant conversation procured | 
him frequent invitations to the table of George 
1V., who liked to be amused so long as humor was | 
kept within the limits of etiquette. | 

The author of “Gossip of the Century” narrates 
how Croker was once rebuked by the king for | 
transgressing the laws of good breeding. | 

One evening after dinner, when the court was at! 
Brighton, the company seattered in groups, and | 
Croker found himself in that of which the Duke of | 
Clarence, afterward William IV., was the centre. 
The duke, then Lord High Admiral) and heir 
presumptive to the throne, was criticising the 
management of the admiralty. Croker at that 
time was Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and derisively styled by naval men! 
“the whole board of the Admiralty.” 

“When I am king,” said the duke, “I'll be my | 
own ‘First Lord,’ and depend on it John Wilson 
Croker won’t be my Secretary.” 

“Does your Royal Highness remember,” replied 
Croker, “what English king was his own First 
Lord?” 

“No, I can’t say I do,” answered the duke. 

“Well, it was James II.,” said Croker. 1 

Those who were near enough to hear the remark | 
Jaughed at the sareastic reference to the dethroned | 
monareh. The king, who was pacing up and down | 
the room, called out: | 

“What’s the joke? One of your good things, | 
Croker, no doubt.” | 

“No, indeed, your Majesty; but your royal. 
brother is telling us what he means to do in the | 
navy when he comes to the throne,” replied Croker, | 
with most uncourtierlike absence of mind. 

The king withdrew without replying, and the 
next morning sent for Croker to attend him in his 
bedroom. 

“Il was aunoyed,” said the king, with severity, 
“at your exposing my brother’s nonsense, and 
your repeating what he said. Let me request there 
may be no recurrence of similar utterances. They 
are distasteful to me.” 

Then the king held out his hand for the secretary 
to kiss, and dismissed him to ponder on the bad 
taste of taking advantage of the royal favor. 


’ 
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DODGING THE ROAD. 


“What's the use of fixing up the road?” said a 
“pathmaster” in the country, who had been re 
proached because he did not cause the proper 
amount of work to be done on the highway. “When 
the track gets so bad that we can’t travel on it, we 
ean dodge out and start another track. The road. 
way’s wide enough!” 

The results of this practice were seen on nearly 
all the highways thereabout. The space, many 
rods wide, which lay between the road fences, 
was cut by a series of deep ruts, each one repre- 
senting a track in which vehicles had gone in order 
to “dodge” what had once been supposed to be the 
established roadway. 

The original provision of a very wide roadway, 
which had been intended in the interest of good 
roads, had led to a result quite different from that 
which was intended. Instead of one good broad 
roadway, lined on either side with a Jawn, there 
was no true roadway at all. 

So long as a general level, grassy surface enabled 
wagon travellers to “dodge” the road when it was 
in bad condition, they dodged it, and as a result 
the track was never in good condition. 

If the roadway had been one-quarter as wide, 
necessity might have constrained the people to 
take better care of it. A roadway only sufficiently 
wide to allow two wagons to meet and pass, but 
well kept, is certainly worth more than a road 
which is an eighth of a mile wide, but scarcely 
passable anywhere. 

“Dodging the road,” in one way or another, has 
long been a discreditable habit of the ‘American 
people; but now they are fortunately realizing 
that it is a most unprofitable thing to do. 
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TOO WISE. 


A lady who has recently returned from travelling 
in Europe tells of a wise man whom she met, who 
seems to have been a cousin of the famous wise 
men of Gotham, who put a fence around a bush to 
keep in the nightingale who was singing there. 

She was going northward to visit North Cape, 
and to see the Midnight Sun. On the steamer she 
made the acquaintance of an elderly gentleman 
who said that he was travelling simply for pleasure 
and the improvement of bis mind, and who seemed 
to be a person of much learning. She was especially 
struck with his knowledge of astronomy, and they 
talked of this subject a good dea). 

“You must have given a great deal of attention 
to the study of the stars,” she said to him one day. 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “I have been interested 
in the subject for years, and I have made it one of 
my chief occupations as well as pleasures. It is 
really because of my love for astronomy that I 
decided to take this trip.” 

“How was that?” she asked. 

“It occurred to me,” he said, “that so far north as 





| whatever was taken of it. ‘ 
| even taken the trouble to read it. and their wrongs 


| etiquette of the r 
| enormity of the 


| Nagero. 





we are going the constellations must be seen to 
greater advantage than they are farther south. | 
The air is clearer, and the northern stars, of course, | 
ean be seen much better.” | 

“But, my dear sir,” she said, somewhat aston | 
ished, “I do not see how you expect to study the | 
stars to advantage by daylight, and what we are | 
going to see is the sun at the time when it does not 
set at all.” 

An expression of astonishment and disinay | 
came over the face of the wise man. | 














“I don’t see how I can have been so stupid,” he 
exclaimed, “but really I never thought of that 
until thie moment!” 


SOGORO. 


The story of Sogore, a peasant of Japan, is one 
of the most pathetic in the annals of heroism. In 
1644 the country folk of Sakura were so oppressed 
by land agents that their condition appeared to 
them simply unbearable. They had no newspaper 
to set forth their wrongs, and remonstrance of any 
sort was dangerous. Driven to desperation, some 


of them met together and prepared a petition to | janers sent free upon application. 


the daimio, who was spending in dissipation at 
Yedo the money wrung from them by taxation. 


They wrote and sent the petition, but no notice 
Possibly no one had 


seemed to be without remedy. 

Moved by the general suffering, Sogoro, a man 
of middle age, determined, as a last and desperate 
resort, to present the petition in person to his 
august greatness, the Tycoon. 

Taking leave of his friends, he went to Yedo, 
secreted himself under a bridge which the great 
man was to pass, and at the right moment pushed 
the petition at the end of a long bamboo directly 
into the royal hands. 

The act was without parallel in all the history of 
Japan. A mere peasant had disturbed the royal 
seclusion, and at the same moment broken the 
palm into a thousand pieces. The 
t led to immediate inquiries into 
the circumstances of the case, and the justice of 
complaint was fully proved. 

The peasants’ wrongs were at once redressed, 





| but since decorum must be preserved in Japan, 


at any cost, the one man who had thus served his 


| people was delivered over for punishment to the 


very daimio of whom he had complained. 


By his order Sogoro, his wife and their three | 


children were put to death. To-day a monument 
marks the spot where they died, and their names 
are held in grateful remembrance. 


JAVANESE ORCHESTRA. 


When M. Désiré Charnay visited Prince Mancou. 
Nagoro in Java, he was entertained by a concert 
given by his host’s orchestra of sixty pieces. 
Mancou-Nagoro was the fourth prince of his name. 
The orchestra was founded by the first Mancou- 
It is greatly admired by the Javanese. 


The musicians wore black gowns and turbans, 
writes M. Charnay. 


rere were also sets of copper plates, from two 
inches to three feet in length, mounted on sculp- 
tured bronze stands. Wooden plates were arranged 
similarly. There were gongs from ten inches to 
six feet in diameter, and queerly shaped, two- 
stringed violins. Each musician had sticks with 
rubber ends to strike the instruments. 

On a signal from the prince the concert began. 
The music was a combination of remarkable 
sounds. Some were soft, silvery and plaintive, as 
heard amid the roaring of the gongs. 

Sometimes a beautiful melody could be heard, 
but in general the performance impressed me as 
one prolonged wonderful discord. From time to 
time, the piercing voices of the women singers 
— in this melancholy music. One might easily 
1ave taken the black robed musicians for mourners, 
and the performance for a funeral service. 

The prince listened delightedly, beat time, and 
looked at me with a proud glance that seemed to 
say, “Did you ever hear anything more beautiful?” 


HIS HUMBLE FRIENDS. 

The relation of celebrated men to those whom 
they meet in the humbler walks of life is often as 
interesting as the estimation in which they are 
held by the great world. Itis said that Tennyson 
was always kind and almost deferential to the old 
nurse who took care of him when he was a child. 


To the country people who knew him he had 
always a most My! manner, and few of 
them appreciated him as a genius. They seemed 
to consider whatever he did to be quite the right 
thing because he did it, even though it might look 
peculiar. 

They were accustomed to his solitary rambles, 
and though frequently surprised by the appear- 
ance of a figure in a short cloak and slouch hat in 
some dark bit of woodland, they were never slow 
in settling upon its right identity. 

At one time a countryman who fancied he had 
seen an apparition of some sort, added, after 
attempting its description: 

“If it wa’n’t a ghost, then ’twere Mr. Tennyson!” 


CARLYLE’S GENEROSITY. 


A friend of Leigh Hunt tells this story in Good 
Words of a time when both Thomas Carlyle and 
Leigh Hunt were very poor, but not so poor but 
that there was an opportunity for each to show a 
generous spirit. 

One day a gentleman visiting Carlyle noticed two 
golden sovereigns exposed in a little vase on the 
chimney-piece, and asked what they were for. 

Carlyle looked—for him—embarrassed, and gave 
no definite answer. 

“Well, now, my dear fellow,” said the visitor, 
“neither you nor I are in quite the position to 
waste sovereigns; what are they for?” 

“Well, the fact is,” said Carlyle, “Leigh Hunt 
likes better to find them there than that I should 
give them to him.” 


PREFERABLE. 


Many of the brilliant statesmen of France have 
had the gift of terse, witty expression. It has 
served them when elaborate arguments would 
have been far less impressive. 

When Turgot was minister some one enthusiasti- 
cally advocated a certain method of raising money 
for the government. 


orously. His judgment was known to be good, and 
little more was heard of the tax in question after 
he wrote on the memorial: 

“It would be safer to execute the author than the 
project.” 


FRANK EDITOR. 


The editor of a certain newspaper was very 
busy one day, with a heap of news and editorial 


| manuscripts before him awaiting his attention, 


when a long-haired young man came in. 


The visitor deliberately produced some papers 
from his inside pocket and remarked: 

“Ahem! I have here a few verses —” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed the editor. ‘Will you 
do me the favor to put them over there in that 
waste-basket yourself? You see I’m very busy 
just now!” 





a disposed of the subject shortly and vig- 
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right, instead of from right to 
left. When this grape-vine is 
perfected, it may be skated 
more easily and gracefully all 
on the outside edge. 

The key situations, however, 
remain the same: at 5, toes 
in, where the motive power is 
gained by pushing the feet 
together forward (Fig. 32); 
and at a, toes out, where the 
motive power is gained by 
pulling the feet together back- 
ward (Fig. 33). The latter 
position is exaggerated in the 
picture, because it was taken while the skater 
was performing the ‘Scissors,’’ which consists in 






For the Companion. 
FIGURE-SKATING. 
Third Paper.—Change of Direction. 


1. On both feet. So far, in our tigures, progres- 
sion has been either all forward or all backward. 








over the same tracks (Fig. 34). 

If the serpentine glide is reduced toa minimum, 
and the figure compressed mostly into the turns, 
the grape-vine becomes 
: the ‘Rail fence’’ (Fig. 
35). The Germans 
spread. this figure a 
little and call it *‘Knit- 

ting.” 
A “Double” Grape- 
vine is different froma 
By progression is meant the general line of | ‘Single’ in that the body makes a whole revolu- 
movement of the whole body (long arrow); by | tion instead of a half-turn. 
direction, the position of the skate in relation to 
that line. For example: the progression of the 
body in Fig. 30 is in a general serpentine line 
from a to b; if atc, when nearly all the weight is 
on the left inner edge, the body is given a half- 
turn by the rotation of the shoulders, the direction 


We now come to an important element in figure- 
skating,—the change of direction. 





ow of 
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Fig 35 


of the skates is thereby changed from forward to 
backward. (Short arrows point with the face; 
dotted arrows show the direction of rotation. The 
cutting edge of a skate is shaded in the diagrams.) 

When this turn, a ‘‘Three” on both feet, has 
been practised until it can be done equally well 
from forward to backward and from backward to 
forward, with rotation of the body from right to 
left and from left to right, the essential elements 
of the grape-vine have been attained. The knack 
of moving the feet in the right order and time is 
now the one thing needful. The grape-vines are 
the prettiest of the two-foot figures, but at first the 
learner will have difficulty either in keeping up 
his movement forward, or in preventing his 
perverse skates from tripping him up. 

Let us try the Single Grape-vine (Fig. 31). Get 
up speed with a chain serpentine, right foot 
leading, and insert a turn from forward to back- 
ward. The secret of success is in the temporary 
awkward position of the feet at a, heels together 


Fig. 32. The Single Grape vine 


change of edge tol. F., 1s on the flat; instead of 
turning on a pivot too. B., as in the ‘‘Single,”’ it 
keeps on in a forward circle, while the right, 
sustaining most of the weight, is catching power 
by a hard bite, 1. B.; the right now slows up 
until the left completes the circle; then, turn- 
ing at 5, follows the 
left in a cross ser- 
pentine line. Then 
the left, after a change 
~ of edge and turn at ¢, 
sustaining the weight, 
catches power by a 
hard bite, 1. B., and 
the right describes a 
circle between the points, c, d, of 
the double turn of the left. If the 
tendency to travel on the ice is 
before. Now while resisted while the slow foot is 
the right foot catches making its turns, the other foot 
power with a strong edge near the toe (aided by | will describe the circle around the points (Fig. 37). 
a backward twist of the right shoulder), the left,! In my skating, when the circle is inside, the 
receiving most of the weight of the body, acts as | turning foot supplies most of the motive power; 
a pivot, turns slowly backward, and follows the| when the circle is outside, the circling foot 
right in a cross serpentine line. The right, now | supplies most of the motive power. 
changed to outer backward (0. B.), slows up, and| If, when Fig. 36 is skated slowly, the left foot, 
instead of continuing in a circle, lags 
until the right has got to its second 
turn, then suddenly flips around for- 
ward on the heel as pivot, and while 
the right foot is 
turning, sweeps 
rapidly around in 
front of it on the 
inner edge forward, 
the double grape- 
allows the left, while changing to inner backward | vine will be made with three points up (Fig. 38). 
(1. B.), to pass it. (F. indicates ‘‘forward’’). This flip of the foot is the distinguishing 
Then comes the more difficult turn, from back- feature of the ‘Philadelphia Twist,’’ but being 
ward to forward. The right foot turns first, and | o. 8. is much harder. The figure leaves four points 
the secret of success is in the temporary awkward | up, and is generally skated backward; a strong 
position of the feet at 5, toes in (practice step, | forward start, however, may be made from a 
Fig. 3). Aided by a forward thrust of the right | single grape-vine. After one turn, when the feet 
shoulder, the right foot catches power near the | are crossed at a (Fig. 39), outsides together, left 
heel; and the left, receiving most of the weight, | leading, flip the right around at right angles with 








(practice step, Fig. 4), 
the right just after 
turning, the left just 
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Fig 37 








(Net Necessary) 


\ ests as © pivet turns slowly forward, and follows | the left, and by a violent twist of the shoulders | way all the time. This one-foot turn is the 
| the right as at the start. If the left foot precedes | (Fig. 40) screw the body around until the right | forward ‘‘Bracket’’ (Fig. 46). 
| the right, the progression will be from left to | foot gets to 6; this position unlocks the left, 


The secret of the ‘‘Three’’ and of the ‘“Rock- 
ing Turn,” as 
well as of the 
** Bracket,”’ is 
that the body 
must turn the 
skate, not the 


which turns at c; another half-turn at d, 6 brings 

the body around one revolution, and the same 

movements are repeated on the other foot. The wm = 

flipped foot must not scrape the ice. "Te 50 
If at the first grape-vine turn (Fig. 41) the left & 

is turned first, and the right swung around 


A orem 
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| parallel with it by a complete revolution of the | skate the body. Take the position of Fig. 43; 


made with the 


| curve a, 6 will 


repeating the grape-vine between the outer points 


"Fig 40 | body, the points c, d will be inside a, b. 


Start as in the single | figures by repeating Fig. 41, points down, the 
























grape-vine. When the right foot is turning from | outer backward, in front of the right outer for- 
0. F. tol. B. (Fig. 36, a), the left, making a long | ward; not, perhaps, without a slight jump. 





| 


If the | increase the screwing rotation, which has a 
tendency to shorten the curve (Fig. 47), so 
that in the proper position (Fig. 48) the 
natural momentum of the body makes a 
turn without any effort of the foot. As soon 
as the three is made, the right foot should 
intersect c, d, and the result will be the ‘Scissors | take a stiff inner edge backward on the heel, and 
Grape-vine.” Fig. 41, made with the right outer | the left shoulder should be brought back, in order 
forward turning first at c, instead of at a, and the | to counteract the rotation set up by the turn. 

left inner forward at a, instead of at c, is the| A forward “Counter Rocking Turn” is begun 


on the same edge as 
9 0 0 EEN a~e,, 
5 oe ae oe. 
a 1908 he 
ee 43: , 
v Ror ‘, 


turns ¢, a are 

Fg 41 22 .) c A 
legs wide- 
spread, the 


the forward ‘‘Three,”’ 
but the rotation of 
the body is just the 
opposite (Fig. 49). 
When the curve ap- 
proaches the turn, the 
balance throws the 
unemployed foot 
across and up (a, Fig. 
50), and it is brought 
down and back im- 
Make continuous | mediately after the turn with a swing that helps 





“Pennsylvania Grape-vine.” 
maintain the edge (Fig. 51). 

The forward ‘Rocker’’ also begins like the 
forward ‘‘Three,”’ but the rotation, which is right 
for the turn but wrong for the second curve, 
must be reduced as 


other foot turning first. 

2. From one foot to the other. These 
changes of direction do not make 
graceful figures, but they are indispen- | 
sable practice steps in the systematic | much as possible. 
acquisition of the art of figure-skating.| When the first curve 
There are four of each kind, because | approaches the turn, the 
they may each be begun on each of the | left shoulder and unem- 
four edges. The forward ‘‘Mohawk’”’ | ployed foot are thrown 
(Fig. 42) starts with the right outer for- | violently around for- 
ward ; during the curve the left shoulder | ward (a, Fig. 52); at 
is drawn far back, the toes of the left | the same time the heel 
foot are turned out as far as possible, | of the right is lifted, 
and the left foot is placed, outer back-|and the body turned 
ward, on the ice behind the right, which | almosta half-revolution 
is immediately taken up. on the toe; the left 

The forward ‘“‘Cross Mohawk” (Fig. | shoulder is then as vio- 
43) starts on the same edge, but the | lently drawn back, and 
left shoulder is thrown forward instead the swing of- the left foot helps the right catth 
of backward, the toes of the left foot | and keep a strong outside edge backward. 
are turned in, and put down, | The easiest way to skate the ‘‘Rocker”’ is fast 
and straight; the ‘Counter,’ slowly and with 
deep curves. 

Beware of introducing a little change of edge at 
the turn. The essential thing to remember is, 
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that the rotation necessary to make the second 
curve must begin, or be in mind, with the begin- 
ning of the first curve: the most accomplished 
expert cannot begin a three and change to a 
counter, or vice versa. Compare Figs. 48 and 49. 

These turns are the most graceful movements 
made on the ice, and from no others do skaters 
get more delicious sensations. I have had space 
to describe only one of the four of each kind; 
on the inside edge. The forward ‘‘Cross Choctaw’’ but they should all be practised with the first 
(Fig. 45) starts like the “Cross Mohawk,’ but curve begun on each of the four edges. When 
the left inner backward is put down in front of the perfected, they may all be skated to place in 
right outer forward; not without a slight jump. eights, like the plain two-foot eights. Fig. 53 is 

3. On one foot. The turns on one foot, corre- | a ‘‘Double-Three Eight.” 
sponding in pose of body and mark on the ice to 
each of the four last figures, are, respectively, | e 
“Brackets” and ‘‘Threes”’ (with change of edge), 
and “Counters” and “Rockers’’ (without change 
of edge). The mark, of course, is continuous, 
the cross, or gap, being supplanted by a curvi- 
linear angle. 

Take the position of Fig. 42, with the unem- 
ployed leg as far back as possible. When the 


The forward “Choctaw” (Fig. 44) starts like 
the forward ‘‘Mohawk,”’ but the left is put down 


Grorce H. Browne. 





For the Companion. 


A DRAWING PARTY. 


To open or close an evening entertainment, or 
to resort to when one wishes to break up the 
chilliness of a company, a ‘drawing party”’ is an 
excellent device. Of itself 
it is not enough to furnish 
amusement for an _ entire 
evening, unless the company 
numbers as many as thirty. 

Suppose you have invited 
just thirty friends to spend 

’ an evening with you, and 
curve has carried the right foot so far that it must | participate in a drawing party. You must provide 
turn on account of the sidewise position of the | thirty large pieces of drawing paper, either plain 
body, instead of putting down the left foot, lift! white or ordinary buff manilla paper. Sheets 
fifteen inches by twenty are of a good size. You 
need also a drawing-board on which to pin the 
papers, just a little larger than the paper itself; a 
piece of charcoal or dark crayon to draw with; 
thirty small slips of writing paper large enough 
to contain as many names, and several pencils. 

When the company are seated, each with a 
pencil and a small piece of paper, each one is 
given a number, which he writes at the top of his 
slip. The host and one assistant manage tlie 
game. 

The assistant has a paper containing the names 
of thirty well-known animals, as unlike each 
other as possible, and each one is numbered. 

Now the host calls out, ‘“‘“Number Five,” for 
example. The person so numbered goes out of 
the room, and the assistant gives him the name 
of an animal which he is to draw. If necessary, 
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the right heel just clear of the ice, so as not to 
trip, and continue on the same foot, inner back- 
ward, reducing as much as possible the rotation 
set up by the turn, by striving to face the same 
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he can make a preliminary sketch before he 
returns to the parlor, or the assistant may give 
him some advice about it. 

The point of the game is to draw such a figure 
that while the general outlines of the animal in 
question are preserved, it is so ridiculously unlike 
the original that its name cannot be guessed 
easily. In drawing a hen, for example, some 
proper feature must be preserved; but the rest 
may be as grotesque as possible. 

Number Five now returns to the parlor, where 
the host hands him the crayon and asks him to 
write first his number at the top of the large sheet 
of paper, which is pinned on a drawing-board, and 
then to draw the animal given him, the drawing- 
board being raised on an easel or high place, so 
that the whole company may watch his move- 
ments. 

Generally the artist receives a quantity of advice 
and encouragement while he is at work. When 
the sketch is finished, each guest is asked to guess 
the name of the animal drawn, and to put his 
guess opposite the number five on his slip of 
paper. 

The large paper is then replaced by another, 
and perhaps Number Twelve is next called to 
make a sketch, and so on. 

When all have finished drawing, the sketches 
are again pinned to the board in turn, and the 
real name of the animal whose picture was 
attempted is either written by the host under- 
neath the picture, or else announced by him ina 
loud tone, so that every one may hear it. 

The guests now consult their lists, and discover 
how many of their names were rightly guessed. 
The paper containing the greatest number of 
correct guesses wins the game. Prizes may or 
may not be offered. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


ROUNDHOUSE STORIES. 


Seconp PAPER. 


“Did I ever tell you about Lafe Schaeffer’s 
boots ?’’ asked a gray-haired engineer in the 
group at the roundhouse, whom all addressed as 
“Frenchy.”’ 
Grand Island on the Union Pacific in ’72, when 
Lafe was master-mechanic there. 
man, Lafe was—the most powerful man I ever 
saw. He stood six feet eight inches in his 
stockings, and was built in proportion; he was 
double-jointed all the way through, and he didn’t 
know his strength. 

‘*His voice was like a bass-drum; and when he 
talked it seemed as if he was hollow down to his 
boots. Those same boots were some, I can tell 
you; they were number sixteens, and had to be 
made to order in Omaha. 

“The general manager got hold of a pair of 
Lafe’s new boots once, and had them put in a 
box car, and the car sealed up and billed and sent 
to Lafe at Grand Island. Some supplies were 
expected at that time, and when this car came 
the yard men put it in on the turn-table, and Lafe 
had it rolled into the roundhouse to unload. 

‘‘When he unlocked it and opened the door, 
there stood the boots—nothing else! That hit 
lafe pretty hard, but the same day, he was 
standing on the turn-table, just before the whistle 






ne, 


blew for dinner, and the wipers came out and 
turned the table round so that he faced the 
boarding-house. 

“«*What are you doing?’ says Lafe. 

«Turned you round, sir, so you could go to 
dinner,’ said one of the wipers. 

“Go get your time, and leave this town!” said 
Lafe. He was furious. The men left, but Lafe 
took them all back the next day. 

“Lafe hadn’t a single tooth in his head, and he 
could bite —’’ 

‘“‘How’s a man going to bite if he don’t have 
any teeth ?’’ interrupted a fireman. 

“If you keep your mouth closed and your ears 
open you may learn something,’’ said Frenchy. 
“I said he hadn’t a single tooth in his head—they 
were all double ones, sound as ivory and strong 
as steel. What he couldn't bite couldn’t be 
bitten.” 


The “Fire Trains” of the Sierras. 


Among the marvels of an overland trip to 
California are the snow-sheds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, over the Sierra Nevada. When 
the west-bound train arrives at Truckee, the 








“No? Well, I was running out of | engine always oiled and ready to move. 


| cars. 








| tridges for blowing upa 


country changes from monotonous, dusty hills 
and plains of alkali and sage-brush to grand 
mountain scenery. Seven miles west of Truckee 
the first of the long sheds, built to protect the 
track from drifting snows, are entered; and the 
way for forty-two miles, as far as Blue Cafion, is 
almost one continual shed. 

Only a few tunnels and a few short open spaces 
break the solid gallery of heavy timbers. Occa- 
sionally a short break in the sheds affords a view 
of great mountains, majestic pines, or perhaps a 
glimpse of the shining Donner Lake. 

The timbers used in the construction of the 
sheds are generally twelve inches by twelve, but 
in exposed places, where heavy weights of snow 
are expected, they are larger. 
placed about thirty inches apart, 
exactly as a tunnel is built, and are 
covered on the outside with heavy _ 
boards. A fire well started in these 
long wooden galleries becomes a fear- } 
ful thing. The sheds act asa chimney, 
and the flames are drawn through 
and spread with frightful rapidity. 

To guard against this danger 
the railroad company has a corps 
of picked watchmen, 
who patrol the shed line 
night and day. Fire- 
alarm boxes are placed 
at frequent intervals. 
Three “‘fire trains,” each 
consisting of a loco- 
motive with a power- 
ful fire-pump above its 
boiler, and six water- 
cars, each containing 
four thousand gallons 
of water, are placed on 
side tracks built in the 
sheds. The trains are 
well supplied with axes, 
hooks, ladders, car- 


portion of the sheds if necessary, and many 
appliances for fighting fire. 


at a high pressure, and the engineer has the 
The 
water-cars are full, and the hose is coupled to the 


He was a big | fire-pump. 


Perhaps an alarm is sounded from a box three 
miles away. Every man about the station except 


the telegraph operator scrambles for the water- | 
A shriek of the whistle, and the train is | 


off. There is no waiting for orders or for other 
trains; for the watchmen have imperative orders 
to hold all ordinary trains as soon as an alarm is 
sounded. 

Down the grade the train dashes at a fearful 
speed. Sometimes the curves prevent the engineer 
from seeing the fire, even when it is near; and if 
the train goes too far, certain destruction awaits 
it and its crew. 

Bang! Bang! go the torpedoes 
wheels. Bang! Bang! ‘Two more. 

Now the engineer holds hard; 
depends on him. 


under the 


everything 


These timbers are | 


The air-brakes are on, full | 


force, and the fire is flying from every wheel; a! 


stream of sand is running from the sand-pipes. 
There is the fire! Rolling, roaring, crackling, 
with great sheets of flame and clouds of smoke. 


So near it is that 1t seems impossible to stop the. 
But the | 


train in time to prevent dashing into it. 
engineer has calculated his distance to a nicety, 
and stops at the very edge. The fireman is out 
on the running-board at the fire-pump; the crew 
are off andaway with their hose. 
The conductor's voice is heard, 
directing and cheering : 

“Now, boys, step light! On 
top, there, with your axes and 
hooks! Throw that stream to 
the right! That's the style; 
stay with it!” 

The men are working with a 
will; danger is not thought of. 

By and by the fire is out. 
Then a careful examination of 
the track is made. If the rails 
are warped by the heat, the 
train goes for the nearest gang 
of track-men, and returns with 
fresh material. If the damage is 


| 





not too great, the track is soon put in shape | 


without summoning further assistance. 


In the meantime the conductor has gone to the | 
nearest alarm-box and reported by telephone to | 


the telegraph operator. The operator has notified 
the train dispatcher, and he in turn has warned 
all trains. Before the timbers have ceased to 
smoke every one interested up and down the line 
knows what has happened, and what the result is. 

Not always are the firemen successful in con- 
trolling the flames. If the wind is blowing, as 1s 
generally the case, the struggle is a hard one. 


Such is the draught and force of the hot air | 


through the sheds that large boards are torn off 
and carried, blazing, long distances, to start other 
fires and increase the danger. Two miles of 
sheds have been burned at one time. 

An engineer told us, at the roundhouse, this 


| story of an experience in the early days of the 
|road, of running the gauntlet of a fire in the 


sheds—not in a fire train, but in an ordinary 
passenger train: 

“Our train,’’ he said, ‘‘had rounded a curve. 
I saw the sheds blazing just ahead of me. It was 
in the days of hand-brakes. I whistled for 





| window-glass 
Day and night the steam of the engine is kept | 


66: 


brakes, and then I realized that if they were set | there was a dark satellite near it which, when it 


the train would be stopped in the midst of the 
flames. 

“The light of the fire showed that the rails were 
still in place. Whistling ‘off brakes,’ 1 opened 
wide the throttle, and dashed ahead with all the 
speed I could get. 

“The brakeman looked ahead and jumped off. 
The engine and train went through a seething 
sea of flame and 
timbers and boards, but the speed had increased 
to such a fearful rate that it looked as if we would 
all go to smash the next moment. 

“But somehow we got through. The fireman 
and I were hadly singed and burned. The paint 
on the, passenger coaches was bDlistered and 


















spoiled, and the 


cracked from 
the heat. But I 
knew I had 


done the only 
thing *hat was 
possible, and 
had saved all 
the passengers 
from a horrible 
fate.”’ 

The job of 
running the en- 
gine of a fire 
train is not a coveted one. 


The work is not hard, 
but the monotony, the silence and lonesomeness 
away up in the great mountains, and the necessity | 


that holds a man to that one spot—for the engineer 
sleeps in a bunk only a few feet from his engine— 
make the position unendurable to most men. 

But the pay is good, and the men are always 
looking forward and hoping for a better run. 
Some day their turn comes for a more agreeable 
place, and they bid good-by to the snow-sheds of 
the Sierras. 


Free 8. Bowery. 
-- Oe — 
For the Companion. 


ALGOL,. 


To the casual observer the stars of the sky 


seem to remain always at the same brightness, 


but with careful observation it will soon be found 
that the light of many of them is subject to great 
changes. 

If you stand at the sea-shore at night and look 
out at the beam of light from a flashing light- 
house, you will see it become gradually less and 
less, until you can hardly see it at all, and then it 
will grow brighter and brighter, until it is as 


brilliant as it was at first; and this change is | 


repeated every few minutes. Ina similar manner 
some of the stars vary in their brightness, growing 
fainter, until they have lost sometimes as much as 
two-thirds of their light, and then regaining it all. 

There are two or three hundred stars of this 
kind known, and they require days and weeks, 


and some of them years, to complete the round | 
Some lose their light rapidly | 


of their changes. 
and regain it slowly; others lose it slowly and 
regain it in the same manner; while others, still, 


remain bright for the greater part of the time, | 


losing their light very rapidly and as rapidly 
becoming bright again. 

The last are calicd Algol stars, from the name 
of the first one of the class known. 

Algol is a bright red star in the constellation 
Perseus, which has attracted the attention of 
star-gazers from the earliest times. Its name, 
which is from the Arabic language, means 
‘‘calamitous,’’ and some dreadful significance has 
always been connected with it. 

The Greeks, in the arrangement of the constel- 
lations according to their mythology, fancied it to 
be the gleaming eye of the Gorgon’s head, the 
mere sight of which was so terrible as to turn the 
beholder to stone. Astronomers call it Beta 
Persei, but popular writers of modern times retain 
the familiar name, and it is known as the ‘‘Demon 
star’’ or the ‘*Demon’s eye.” 

Goodricke, who studied the variability of Algol 
more than a hundred years ago, suggested as 
a reason for the peculiar changes of light, that 





smoke, dashing aside falling | 





passed between us and Algol, obscured a portion 
of the light of the star, making it grow fainter. 

This supposition was allowed to rest unproved 
until about three years ago, when a German 
astronomer, Vogel by name, showed by means of 

| the spectroscope that the dark satellite really did 
exist, and from his facts astronomers were able 
to determine the Algol and of its com- 
panion, and their distance from us. 

Now there were some irregularities 
| Vogel's discovery did not explain, for if the 
| satellite moved in any regular curve about Algol, 
| it is evident that it would get around to the same 
| place exactly in exactly equal times, and that at 
| each revolution it would cut off exactly the 

saine amount of light. Now this is 
what did not happen. The period and extent of 
variability were not always the same. 

Vogel’s discovery was a great step forward, but 
it left unexplained some matters for which some 
other cause must be found. ; 

Doctor Seth C. Chandler, a Cambridge gentle- 
man, who 1s not connected with any observatory, 
but who works at astronomy for the pleasure 
which it gives him, has been studying variable 
stars for about fifteen vears, together with othér 
members of the Boston Scientific Society. After 
long study of Algol, he made up his mind that 
the disturbing cause was a second dark companion 
situated a long distance away; and he has con- 

vinced astronomers that his supposition is right. 

Study of the sub- 
ject, mathematically, 
taught him that if he 
had hit upon the truth 
there would be irreg- 
ularities in the ‘‘prop- 
er motion’ of the 
star,—that is, the very 
slight shifting of its 
position in_ the 
heavens,—for ‘‘fixed”’ 
stars are not absolute- 
ly tixed. This motion, 
which has been de- 
tected in many stars, 
is very sinall, but reg- 
| ular. 

Only two cases of 
unevenness in this 
were known 
before, and both of 
. eo... | them led to remark- 
“Fa able discoveries. Doc- 
tor Chandler was grat- 
, ified to find that there 
were irregularities in 
the proper motion of 
Algol, but so small that astronomers had not 
| before noticed them. e 
Thus it was that he was able to prove his 
| supposition to be true—that Algol and its close 
companion revolve about a distant dark com- 
|panion, comparable to our sun except in the 
| matter of light, in a large circular orbit. 

The state of our knowledge, then, with regard 
|to Algol, is this: It was known to be variable in 

1667 ; Goodricke determined its period, and Vogel 
showed that this variability 1s due mostly to the 
revolution of a close, dark companion about the 
star in two days and twenty hours. Doctor 
Chandler has further shown that these two bodies 
together revolve about a distant dark companion 
in one hundred and thirty years, the orbit being 
about as large as that of the planet Uranus, or 
| about 1,800,000,000 gailes’ radius. 

Besides this, there is some evidence which 
indicates that there may be a third planet in this 
system, and perhaps others. 

It is possible, therefore, to assert for the first 


size of 





which 


precisely 


motion 


time in the history of astronomy that there exists 
in stellar space a system of central, dark, large 
bodies with planets revolving about them in 
| orbits, which is comparable, in its motions at 
least, to our own solar system. 

These discoveries by Doctor Chandler are very 
new, having been given to the world at a meeting 
of the Boston Scientific Society no longer ago 
|than last February. Scientific men have had 
their attention directed to these stars by the 
| articles written by Doctor Chandler, and many 
bright minds in different countries have been 
considering the different phenomena very closely. 
The newest statement which has been made comes 
from Doctor N. C. Duner, a Swedish astronomer, 
who published it in May. 

his gentleman has been investigating the 
| variable star Y Cygni, the light changes of which 
are somewhat like those of Algol, and he finds 
that in this case the companion is bright instead 
of being dark, as is that of Algol. The effect is, 
however, of the same kind, although not so 
striking; for when one of the stars covers the 
other, the light which we see is only the light of 
one star, but when they are separated, the light 
which they show is the united light of both stars, 
which is of course twice as bright. 

These twins are very far away from us; so far, 
in fact, that at least a hundred years is necessary 
for their light to reach us, and they appear in the 
telescope as a single star. Unless some new form 
of telescope should be invented which would be 
two or three hundred times more powerful than 
the kind which we now have, there is no hope 
that we shall ever see them as two distinct points 
of light. The fact of their existence, however, is 
well established by the mathematics of Doctor 
Duner. 





Joun Ritcuier, Jr. 
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SHOES. 


What is the oldest form of shoe ? 
What ancient people made shoes of palm-leaves? Of 





linen P 
How were the ancient Greeks and Romans shod ? | 
When were wooden shoes first used? Where are they | 
worn now ? | 
in whose reign were shoes with pointed toes introd a | 
into England P | 
How long were the toes? What put an end to the | 
fashion P | 
When was the present simple form of shoe adopted ? 








For the Companion. 


BESIDE THE STREAM. 


Now overhead, 

Where the rivulet loiters and stops, 
The bittersweet hangs from the tops 
Of the alders and cherries 

Its bunches of beautiful berries, 
Orange and red. 


And the snowbirds flee, 
Tossing up on the far brown field, 
Now flashing and now concealed, 


Like fringes of spray 
That vanish and vioum on the gray 
Field of the sea. 


Flickering light, 

Come the last of the leaves downborne, 
And patches of pale white corn 

In the wind complain, 

Like the slow rustle of rain 

Noticed by night. 


Withered and thinned, 

The sentinel mullein looms, 

With the pale gray shadowy plumes 
Of the golden , 

And the milkweed opens his pod, 
Tempting the wind. 


Aloft on the hill, 

A cloud-rift opens and shines : 

Through a break in its gorget of pines, 
nd i feet 


In a sad silvery sheet 
Utterly still. 


All things that be 

Seem plunged into silence, distraught 
some stern, some necessitous thought ; 

It wraps and enthralls 

Marsh, meadow, and forest, and falls 

Also on me. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


ALL GONE. 


The tragedy was on one of our great Western 
lakes, and a friend of the family, a lady, was 
asked to break the news to the only surviving 
member of it. 

There had been eight in all before the tornado, 
when the excursion boat went down, and the one 
daughter at home had not yet heard what all the 
town knew. Every one feared for her reason, 
and@ no one dared to speak. Gathering courage 
for her hard task, the friend began : 

«I have something to tell you.” 

The girl knew at once that some fearful event 
had happened. 

‘Is it father ?*’ she asked, trembling. 

«The tornado struck the boat, and your father is 
missing.”’ The lady spoke with great tenderness. 

‘But mother? Where is mother?’’ The girl's 
heart stopped for suspense. 

‘Your mother is drowned, too.”’ 

“But Tom? Why isn’t Tom here ?”’ 

Tom is gone, too.” 

The poor girl could only whisper: ‘‘Is Jenny, 
too, dead ?” 

A sorrowful nod was the only reply. 

«And Ethel ?’’ came from@he pale lips. 

“Yes.” 

“Frank ?”” 

“Yes.” 

«Baby ?” 

“Yes. God help you, dear'—Yes.” 

‘*Are they all dead ?”’ 

“They are all gone.”’ 

The girl’s face stiffened ominously. A wild 
look came into her tearless eyes. Her friend was 
a devout woman, and she said the only thing that 
sprang to her trembling lips: 

“God is left.’’ 

The poor girl gave her a blinding look, and 
burst into a flood of tears. That old-fashioned 
comfort, which was the main-stay of our fore- 
fathers, penetrated to the broken heart. It saved 
the stricken giri’s reason—by bringing to her 
consciousness the only Friend Who could ade- 
quately console her in her hour of desolation. 


> 





For the Companion. 
PATIENCE IN WELL-DOING. 


Pastor Muller was for thirty ycars the man- 
ager of an asylum for cretins and insane chil- 
dren in Germany. A minister from Berlin one 
day talked to the inmates in simple language of 
heaven and its joys. When the two men were 
by themselves afterward, Pastor Muller said to 
the visitor: 

‘Heaven was once real to me also, but now the 
gates of pearl and the singing angels are a vague 
dream. I see only the faces of these idiot chil- 
dren before me day and night. I do my work 
for them, but I hope for no reward.” 

He did his work faithfully to the end, under 
constant cheerless depression. 

A well-known preacher in our Southern States, 
whose sermons had brought many converts into 
the church, once said to a friend: 

“I could count upon my fingers the times when 





1 have felt the joy of believing in Christ,—the 
peace of faith. There are always clouds and 
darkness about me. . But I go on with my work. 
I know He is there, though I cannot see Him.” 
Sincere, earnest people, who are trying to be 
faithful in their endeavors to follow the teachings 
of Christ, are frequently discouraged because 
the delight and exaltation which they have 
sometimes felt when in church, or at prayers, or 
when singing some hymn, do not come to them 
every day. Why is not God always present? they 


} ask. 


They forget that obedience, not rapture and 
exaltation, is what counts for true service. 

John Bunyan, in his wonderful story of the 
life of a man who tried to reach heaven, tells us 
that the pilgrim only twice had glimpses of the 
heavenly hills. The rest of the time he plodded 
on his hard way steadily, as he was bidden to do. 
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ROMAN ARITHMETIC. 


The teacher of Latin in the high schoo) of a 
Western city was asked by one of the scholars 
how the Romans used their notation when they 
wished to make any calculation. Strange to say, 
this teacher could not give the required informa. 
tion, nor could any teacher in the school. The 
method of using the Roman numerals is very 
simple, nevertheless, and while perhaps longer 
and more tedious than the system we now employ, 
is equally accurate. We should be as familiar 
with it as with our own. 


The only change that has to be made in the 
notation as we now understand it, and as the 
Romans used it, is that the position of the letters 
makes no difference in the amounts represented. 
For instance, X and I always represent eleven, 
whether written XI or IX. Nine and four will have 
to be represented by VIIII and IIT], and not, as 
we are accustomed to contract them, by IX and Iv; 
and so with all similar abbreviations. 

In performing examp » additi all that is 
necessary is to arrange the different denominations 
80 that ike amounts shall be placed under each 
other, and then proceed as in our present system. 
These denominations—in place of being, as in our 
decimal notation, units, tems, hundreds and thou- 
sands—are units, fives, tens, fifties, hundreds, five 
hundreds and thourands. 

For example: 








Add 97 = DCCCOCLXXXXVII 
2345 = MM ccc XXxx 

1642 = M DC XXXX JI 

27 = pecce XxX VII 

Total 5911 MMMMMDCCCC X I 


In subtraction, the same-arrangement of letters 
will have to be observed; like denominations must 
be placed under each other, and when a perfect 
subtraction cannot be made enough must be 
borrowed from the next higher denomination, as 
in our present method. For example: 





From 3345... MMM CCC XXXX V 
Take 1682 — MDC LXXxX IJ 
Remains 1663 MDC LX il 


In multiplication, it is more convenient to begin 
at the left, as in a: but the operation may be 
begun from the right, care being taken to aoe 
like amounts under each other for aid in the addi- 
tion afterward. 

For example: What is the cost of 45 cows at 
$25.00 each? 





25 XXV 
45 XXXXV 

125 CCL 
100 CCL 
—_ CCL 
1125 CCL 

LLXXV 

MC XXV 


As the value of the Roman characters is always 
the same, no matter where they may be located, 
division may take place either from the right or 
from the left. 

For example: 


15) 1125(75 XV)MCXXV(LXXV 
105 DCCL 


15 CCCLXXV 
75 CL 
— <tenennsenichsianmenne 
CCXXV 
CL 
LXXV 
LXXV 
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BALLOON ADVENTURE, 


There is nothing of which an aéronaut has a 
greater dread than to be carried out to sea. Several 
persons have lost their lives in balloons which 
became unmanageable when being borne over the 
water. A recent example was the death of an 
aéronaut in Boston Harbor, on the Fourth of July 
last. A few days after that tragical event, when 
the news of it had been borne across the ocean by 
the Atlantic cable, three atronauts, one of whom 
was M. Gaston Besangon, made an ascent from 
Havre, France, in a balloon called the Jupiter. 


It was struck almost at once by a gale which 
carried it straight over the broadest part of the 
English Channel. The aéronauts were lost from 
view; and as nothing was heard from them within 
a week’s time, they were given up for lost. 

However, by what seems a providential inter- 
position, their lives were spared. It appears that 
as soon as M. Besangon saw what course the 
balloon was taking, he opened the valve, intendin 
to bring the balloon near the water’s edge, and 
then throw out a weight which was to be used as a 
sort of floating anchor, and by the aid of which, by 
paying out or taking in rope, the balloon might be 

ept at a safe distance from the water. 

‘he anchor was thrown out, but the gale was 80 
strong, and the air-ship plunged so violently, that 
the rope was snapped in two, and the anchor lost. 
The balloon now made such terrific plunges that 
the basket was hurled hither and thither, and the 
three aéronauts were very nearly thrown out of it 
at every moment, 

After a considerable experience of this kind, the 
balloon, now quite unmanageable, began to drag 
in the water. The aéronauts threw out everything 
they had in order to lighten the load. They threw 
out the greater part of their clothing; and when 
they gained a little height by this means, they were 
bn oo skin, and began to suffer terribly from 
the cold. 

Night had comeon. The balloon sank once more 
to the water. The men heard the voices of sailors 
in fishing-boats. They sent off a rocket which was 
not yet water-soaked; but if it was seen, no one 
could get to them. They shouted for help, but in 
vain. The night passed. The aéronauts’ were 
almost dead with cold, exposure and fatigue. 








| 
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Their balloon was dragging them through the 
waves. They gave themselves up for lost. 

Suddenly they saw a vessel before them. They 
shouted and made what signals they could. Pres- 
ently they poveetves that they had been seen from 
the ship. Four sailors manned a boat and put out 
into the heavy sea in the track of the approaching 
balloon. 

The Frenchmen in the balloon caught a glimpse 
of the name of the vessel painted on the stern. It 
was the Germania, and they saw that it was a 
vessel manned by Germans—their national enemies. 
But in such an emergency men are but men, and 
race hatreds are forgotten. 

By a most brave and skilful effort, the sailors in 
the small boat seized a rope which the aéronauts 
threw out, and at the risk of their own lives, while 
balloon-basket and boat were plunging about in 
the waves, they succeeded in drawing the half-dead 
Frenchmen on board. } 

Lightened of its load, the Jupiter rose toward 
the skies, and disa = in the distance, going 
toward England. The aéronauts were taken on 
board the Germania, where food, drink, warm 
clothes, and every possible kindness were lavished 
upon them by their German rescuers. The vessel 
proceeded on her way, and within a week the 
aéronauts were landed on the French coast. 

The Jupiter came down in England, after having 
made a voyage to the clouds, where the basket had 
become weighted with snow and ice. 


— 


For the Companion. 


A REVERY. 


A footprint washed with rain, 

A ray where some one smiled, 

A dream that shapes in vain 

The phantom of a child. 

I watch the daylight down, 

I ask the stars for him: 

1 was his father once ; — 

Why are these eyes so dim ? 

Fleet echo, faint perfume 

Of young life stolen away! 
grass has hid his bloom, 

The night has stilled his play. 

Sometimes where schoolmates meet 

His form I think | know; 

I was his father once, 


But that was long ago. 


How long! can time outlaw 
Love’s sweet, supreme decree ? 
ood draw 
His spirit home to me. 

Death deeper stamps the seal 
Of birthright on his brow ; 

I was his father once, 


I am his father now. THERON Brown. 
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NEW NEIGHBORS. 


No one in Grayville seemed to know anything 
about the family that had just moved into the brick 
house. Whence came they? What was their busi- 
ness, their name? Nobody knew. 
only that the strange family consisted of a man 
and his wife, both of whom stayed quietly at home 
and did not speak to the neighbors. Mr. Dike, on 
passing the house and seeing the man at work in 
the garden, said: “Good morning, neighbor!” 


The man smiled, bowed, but said nothing. 

“My wife,” continued Mr. Dike, “will soon call 
on your wife.” 

e man shook his head, then resumed work 
without a word. 

“Lots o’ manners you’ve got, baint you!” shouted 
Mr. Dike, and he walked off with a scowl. By 
night all the neighbors knew that callers were not 
wanted at the brick house. Sut why this fear of 
callers? 

The neighbors watched the house. The man, 
while in the garden, called his dog, but did not say 
“Come, Fido,” nor did he whistle. He called with 
low, discreet sounds, evidently in a voice disguised. 
Soon he looked toward the house, making with his 
hands queer gestures. 

His wife ran out at once and fed the chickens. 
And she, too, in calling the chickens, said not a 
word. She just stood there, her blue dress bathed 
in sunshine, and threw from her white apron the 
handfuls of corn silently. 

“They are afraid their voices may be recog- 
nized,” whispered a neighbor; and Mr. Dike 
hastened down-town to investigate further. He 
saw in the railway station tg wy notice offering 
five hundred dollars reward for information that 
would lead to the arrest of a band of counter. 
feiters, one woman and two men. 

“The other man is perneve dead, or concealed in 
the house,” said Mr. Dike. And he hurried home 
with a smile. 

“Ah! of course they want no callers,” thought 
he. “Of course they dare not allow their true 
voice to be heard in speaking even to a dog ora 
chick! It’s a wonder they don’t wear masks.” 

That night ten men and fifteen women went in 
silent procession to the brick house, and Mr. Dike 
knocked on the door. No answer. He knocked 
=. loud and long. No answer. Then he shouted: 
“Open the door! You can no longer deceive!” 

A fearful barking was then heard within, as if 
the dog were running from room to room to give 
the alarm. A light soon gleamed through the 
windows, the door opened, and the procession 
marched in. The man and woman bowed politely, 
but did not betray themselves by speaking. Nota 
—— word did they say. 

“Who on earth are you?” demanded Mr. Dike. 

The woman smiled, bowed, seemed alarmed, but 
said nothing. The man, as silent as she and blush. 
ing deeply, went quickly into the next room, but 
ten men followed him. He went to a table and 
wrote on a slate which he then handed to Mr. 
Dike, who read: 

“My poor little wife and I are deaf and dumb.” 

When the twenty-five callers left the house, the 
moon, shining on the grass, seemed to tinge them 
all with green. 
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PATRIOTIC PIGEON. 


Experiments have recently been made to deter- 
mine the length of time through which a carrier- 
pigeon will preserve the “homing” instinct; that 
is to say, how long a bird must be kept away from 
its original or home loft before it will lose the 
instinct to return. Recently seventy-two pigeons 
in the German military service were taken from 
Mayence to Brunswick, a distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles, and kept in captivity a month. 
Then they were liberated. They started instantly 
in the direction of Mayence, and arrived there in 
four and one-half hours. 


It seems really impossible to extinguish the 
homing instinct in a good pigeon. A much more 
wonderful story than the above is told by a pigeon. 
fancying journal of a French carrier-pigeon which 
was captured by the German soldiers during the 
siege of Paris in 1870. 

The bird was being carried in a balloon from 
Paris to some point in the country, whence it was 
expected to return to Paris with a message. It 
was taken to the German headquarters and pre- 
sented to the commander, rince Frederick 
Charles, who sent it to his mother in Germany. 

Here it was placed in a splendid and roomy 
aviary, and carefully fed and nourished; but 
although it was kept here, living in the lap of 
royal luxury, for four years, the French pigeon 
did not forget its fatherland. 

At the end of that time the door of the aviary 





It was known | 





was left open one day. The pigeon flew out, 
mounted high in the air, flew about for a moment, 
as if to find the points of the compass, and took 
flight in a straight line for Paris. 

m the next day but one it heat its joan. against 
the entrance to its old loft in the Boulevard de 
Clichy. There it was recognized, and its case 
being brought to public attention, it was honored 
as a patriot returned from foreign captivity. It 
remained at the Paris Jardin d’ Acclimatation until 
it died in 1878. 


<-o- 
OKLAHOMA. 


Every one knows the story of the Oklahoma 
boom, when thousands of men and women rushed 
into Indian Territory by permission of govern- 
ment to stake out claims there; but it has been left 
for Richard Harding Davis to set down for us the 
little humorous bits of personal history which are 
like salt to porridge. Twenty-five hundred people 
alighted from the first train from the south, and 
stampeded wildly over the prairie, driving in their 
little stakes, changing their minds, and driving the 
stakes over again in some other spot. 


When the second train came in, the sight of so 
many “early birds” seemed to drive the new- 
comers almost frantic, and they fell over one 
another in their haste; indeed, their race for the 
choicest lots was like a run on a bank when no one 
knows exactly where the bank is. 

One young woman was in such haste to alight 
that she crawled out of the car window, and as 
soon as she reached the ground, drove in her stake 
and claimed all the land round it. This was part 
of the military reservation, and the soldiers so 
explained to her; but she was suspicious of ever 
one, and remained seated by her wooden peg until 
nightfall. 

nother woman stuck up a sign bearing the 
words, “A Soldier’s Widow’s Land,” and was 
uite confident that the crowd would respect that 
title. She was assured that she had no right to the 
spot, and was offered a lot still unclaimed; but she 
refused to move. The lot she was offered is now 
on a main street in the centre of the town, and the 
one she was finally forced to take, after her long 
delay, is on the prairie, three miles out of the city. 

Still another woman drove in her stake between 
the railroad ties, and said it would take a locomo 
tive and a train of cars to move her; and a man 
put his stake in the very centre of the lot sites laid 
out by the surveyors, and claimed the surrounding 
hundred and sixty acres for his holding. 

He was told that he could only have as much land 
as would make a lot in the town site, and that if he 
wanted a hundred and sixty acres he must locate 
it outside the city limits. He replied that the proc- 
lamation said nothing about town sites. 

“But of course,” he went on, “if you people want 
to build a city round my farm, I’ve no objection. I 
don’t care for city life myself, and I’m going to 
turn this into a vegetable garden. Maybe, though, 
if you want it very bad, I might sell it.” 

‘or months he fought out the question with the 
government, and is possibly fighting it to this day. 
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WELL CAUGHT. 

“There’s lots of horses that git pretty lame 
tryin’ ter keep up with the procession,” said Uncle 
Ezra to the boys, as they sat before the fire. ‘An’ 
it don’t pay ter git too darin’ an’ sassy with yer 
jokin’.” There was no one to guinsay the truth of 
this remark, and the old man continued: 


“Now there was Aaron Jaques. He was goin’ ter 
git lots of fun outen that poor ole cripple, Mis= 

ones, thet lives up in the woods. She aint an 
uncommon neat pusson, an’ if truth be spoke, her 
cheese aint invitin’ ter look at, nor yet ter taste. 

“Well, Aaron he went over there one day, and 
thought he’d git a piece ter take ter school and foo! 
the girls with. He went up and made a tolerable 
fine call —tiptoed round like a dancin’-master. 
dist before he come away he says, mighty perlite: 

“*Miss Jones, do give me a piece of yer nice 
cheese. I’ve jist been a-hankerin’ fer it,’ ses he. 

“Well, she went into a kind of dark-lookin’ closet 
ender the stairs an’ come out with a piece ’bouts 
big as a bowl, an’ she looked at Aaron kind o’ 
cur’us an’ ses, smilin’ a little, ‘You’ve ben han- 
kerin’, hev ye?’ “es 

Here the old man threw his head forward, and 
attempted an imitation of Miss Jones’s smile. 

“It was og = moldy an’ black-lookin’, and Aaron 
chuckled to hisself, a-thinkin’ what a fine time 
he’d hev with that cheese, when the old lady ses, 
a-givin’ him a knife, ses she: 

“There, yer can cease hankerin’, an’ set right 
down here an’ eat it, an’ don’t yer carry it away 
an’ make fun of it, same’s yer brother Amos did;’ 
an’ she jest stud over him while he minced the 
whole of it down. Boys, don’t be too brash with 
yer foolin’.” 
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ROUGH BUT KIND. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in his book of essays 
entitled “Across the Plains,” gives an example of 
what he calls the “uncivil kindness” of Americans 
—that rough friendliness which, in its contradictory 
character, is so bewildering to the foreigner newly 
landed. He says: 


It was immediately after I had left the emigrant 
train, and I am told that I leoked like a man at 
death’s door, so much had the long journey shaken 
me. I sat at the end of the car, and the catch 
being broken and myself sick and feverish, I had 
* hold the door open with my foot for the sake of 
air. 

In this attitude my leg barred the newsboy from 
his box of merchandise. I made haste to let him 
pass when I observed that he was coming; but I 
was busy with a book, and so, once or twice, he 
came upon me unawares. 

On these occasions he most rudely struck my 
foot aside, and though I myself apologized, as if 
to show him the way, he answered me never a 
word. I chafed furiously, and I fear the next time 
it would have come to words; but suddenly | felt a 
touch upon my shoulder, and a large, juicy pear 
was put into my hand. 

It was the newsboy, who had observed that I was 
looking ill, and so made me this present out of a 
tender heart. 

For the rest of the journey I was petted like a 
sick child; he lent me newspapers, thus depriving 
himself of his legitimate profit on their sale, and 
came repeatedly to sit by me and cheer me up. 
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PARTIALITY. 


The Bible seems to be full of strangely pat local 
allusions, and so pointed are they that even the 
truly reverent person cannot always avoid calling 
attention to them. 


Near Cheltenham, England, is a small village 
named Chosen, and there one Sunday in the little 
church preached a new vicar. Possibly in inno- 
cence, or it may be to please the good village folk, 
he gave out as his text the words: 

“And make all thy chosen people joyful.” 

Before he had time to begin his sermon proper, 
however, a yeoman from a distant parish broke 
out, to the consternation of the clergyman and the 
amusement of the Chosen people themselves: 

“And what about we poor Hucklecut folk ?” 
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For the Companion. | 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Be joyous, little children, 
On this dear day of days, 

And scatter smiles like sunbeams 
Along the household ways. 

Oh, let no angry word be heard, 
No frowning brow be found; | 

For Christmas.time is loving-time 
The whole glad earth around. | 





And don’t forget the needy, 
The children, large and small, 
Who, at this merry season, 
Will have no gifts at all. 
Oh, let each lonely little life 


With joy one day be crowned, _* 
For Christmas-time is giving-time foe 


The whole glad earth around. 
—_—_———__< 9-2 _____ 


For the Companion. 


A DAY ON THE HILL 


The snow had come. All day 
and all night it had fallen softly 
and noiselessly, first covering the 
plowed fields and the bare, frozen 
roads and the house-tops and the 
stone walls; then it showed above 
the stubble and the grass-fields. 
The green pine-boughs began to 
droop beneath their white loads, 
and all the posts along the pasture 
fence and the tall black stumps 
wore little white caps. 

The next morning it had rained, 
and wasn't there a scurrying 
among the little folks for some 
thing, no matter what, on which 
to go a-sliding on the shining 
crust on the hill behind Grandma 
Locke's house ? 

A few had fine new sleds, with 
horses’ heads and posies painted 
on them. Others had sleds which 
had seen inuch service, judging 
from their battered sides; there 
were boards, none of the smooth- 
est, with very blunt ‘‘noses’’— 
‘“‘boggins,"' their owners called 
them. How they flew over the 
crust! The fine sleds hummed; 
the old sleds creaked and wab- 
bled, but did not fall down, as 
might have been expected; the 
‘““boggins*’ scraped along the 
crust, bumping and bouncing 
into all the hollows, and bobbing 
their ‘‘noses”’ this way and that, 
as if trying to find the best way. 

And each sled was alive with 
bells of every kind and tone, 
from the hoarse jangle of cow- 
bells to the tiniest tinkler. 

Oh my! What a noise! Chin- 
gle—chingle! Dingle — dangle! 
Chongle—chongle ! 

Whoo—oo—oom ! 

Who blew that grum blast? 
Ah, there he comes, — Tommy 
Locke,—and with the queerest 
rig, looking like a fiery comet! 

Bless my heart! If he hasn't 
gota red wool blanket gathered 
about his heels, and is making it i 
do duty for a sled. But it does v 
scoot over the snow, running by 
the “‘boggins,”’ and almost catch- 
ing the fine sleds. I shouldn’t wonder one bt if | 
he had snatched it off grandma’s bed as he ran 
this morning. 

And he’s got the great dinner-horn, too! No} 
wonder the girls and boys clap their mittened 
hands over their ears as he slips by. But it’s 
great fun to be cuddled in a blanket and go 
skimming over the slippery crust, and soon Tom 
has business enough. They all want to ride with 
him, and at last Tom has as many as can sit on 
the blanket to steer down the hill. Now he gets | 
two boys to take hold of the front corners and | 
run with it, to give them a send-off. 

Too-00-00t! Too-o0-o0-oot! Hurrah! What 
sport! Down they go, shouting and laughing in 
the very steepest part of the hill! Away—away | 
—over the crust—plump off a high bank that 
nobody had thought of, down into the deep drift 


below. 
Dear me! What a heap of bobbing hoods and 
caps! Nothing was to be seen of the trumpeter 


but a pair of red leggings beating the air wildly. 
Everybody was too busy picking themselves up | 
to notice at first where Tommy was, and he | 
thought he should choke. } 

Smothered shrieks of fright soon brought 
Grandma Locke out. There was no harm done | 
to the coasters, however, save a few bumps, but | 
Grandma Locke’s blanket was a sorry sight when | 
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she shook it out of the snow; and she looked at | a lesson, too, of carefulness, helped along by the | 


Tom very severely—for her. 

It had happened in this wise: Tom was one of 
the heedless boys. (Do you know any such ?) 
He had tried grandma's patience time and again ; 
and in the spring, when he should have hung his 
sled on its nail in the garret along with his skates | 
and snow-shoes, that grandma had put away for | 
him, he had let it he out back of the barn, where 
he had last used it, till the hired man had run 
over it with the cart and spoiled it. 

Tom did feel badly about the blanket, and he | 
knew he ought to buy another, and he determined 
not to slide once more till he had earned enough 
to do it, and to get a new sled, too. There was only 
one way to do it that he could think of: Grandpa | 


year, which needed picking over for the market, | 
and he promised Tom three quarts in the bushel 
for doing it. 

But oh, how he did hate to pick over beans! 
There was no other way now, and he set bravely 
about it. It took him a long time, and while he 
was toiling at the tiresome task he was learning 





For the Companion. 
THE LOFTY LAMP. 


“Why, I light the whole sky, I declare!” 

Cried the lofty street-lamp on the square ; 
While the moon raised her head, 
Rubbed her glasses, and said, 

“Is that really a firefly there?” 


+ 





For the Companion. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

“I know who has a hole in her pocket,"’ said 
Jack. 

“How did you know it?” 
flushing. 

“What's this?’’ and Jack held up a crumpled 
handkerchief. ‘1 found it just inside the front 
door. Then I stepped on a slate-pencil in the 
hall, and I picked up a penny on the stairs, 
and —”’ 

“Why, I thought I pinned up the hole tight,” 
interrupted Ethel. 

“Ethel Emerson! Pinned up a hole in your 
pocket!’’ said her mother. ‘I am ashamed of 
you! You had better go to your room at once 
and mend it. You'll have time before lunch.” 

“QO mother, I'm in such an interesting place 
in this story! Can't I do it by and by ?’’ and 


exclaimed Ethel, 





proverb that grandma pinned up to the wall! 
. ‘ | 
printed on a piece of cardboard : 


“+A penny saved ts two pennies earned.” 
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SAVING UP. 


What gifts we'll give in the holiday times! 
(Save the pennies to build the dimes.) 

We’re making ready, as sure as slow— 

Save the dimes and the dollars will grow.) | 


For the Companion. | 
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‘“MipGer’’ was such a very busy little person 


| had raised a great many bushels of beans that | that she could never see anything lying on the 


table in her reach without handling and some- 
times tasting it. One day her mother had left an 
open package of lump alum on the table, and no 
sooner did she turn her back when “‘Midget’’ put 
a large lump in her mouth. When her mother 
turned around, the little girl said, with a very 
wry face, ‘That is awful sour ice, mamma.” 


Ethel looked to see how many pages there were 
in the chapter. 

As Mrs. Emerson made no reply, Ethel shut 
her book, but took it with her to her own room. 

Her finger was in the place where she had been 
reading, and she said to herself, “I must read 
just a little further, and see if Mildred finds her 
tickets. It will be too bad if she can’t go to the 
concert.” 

Then she shut the book with a snap. 

“I'm careless enough, but I won't be disobe- 
dient, too. I wonder what's left in my pocket, 
anyway. Goodness me! how near I came to 
forgetting this,’’ and she took ont an envelope. 

‘‘Mother,”* she said, as Mrs. Emerson came 
into the room, “I saw Uncle John this morning, 
and he told me to be sure to give you this note at 
noon. It’s lucky I was going to mend my pocket.” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, after she had read 
the note. ‘We should both have lost a treat if 
you had forgotten it. He wants us to meet him 
down-town, and go to the Musical Festival with 
him this afternoon.” 

«Just think !’" said Ethel; ‘what if I'd lost that 
note out of my pocket! And, O mother! what if 
I'd kept on reading and hadn't minded you!” 

“Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Emerson, ‘‘there were two | 

| chances of losing the concert.” 
Anna M. Pratt. 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ENIGMA 


Puzzles, 


Of many parts composed, 
Of use am I to all; 

To the artist and surveyor, 
And the merchant in his stall 


Some people think me stupid, 
And say I’m worse than Dutch; 
While those who are content to study, 
Declare they like me much. 


My Jirst is in mice as well as in men; 
My second in panther, but not in its den; 
My third is in tiger, but not in his bound; 
My fourth is in hare and also in hound; 
My fifth is in Reynard, but not in the fox; 
My sixth, in Medusa, but not in 
her locks; 
My seventh, in the antler, is not 
in the deer; 
My eighth, though in rabbit, is not 
in his ear; 
My ninth is in fish, but not flesh 
or fowl; 
While the tenth, though in cat 
bird, is not in the owl; 
My /ast is in oyster, as well as his 
# shell; 
And now my whole name you 
surely can tell. . 


2. 
CHRONOSTICON, 


The date of this famous tea 
aed may be found by taking one 
etter from each fourth word, 
beginning with “time” and ending 
with “full,” and adding them to 
gether. 

Once upon a time a tea-party 
was held in the open air. It was 
acold night in December. Sixty 
or more persons being present, 
they must have had a very ex- 
travagant fondness for tea, since 
three hundred forty-two chests 
were required in an ocean full of 
water. 

3. 
COMBINATION DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS. 


I. 

l. Double. 

2. The name of a famous bridge. 

3. Relating to Azote. 

4. A silk woven with flowers. 

Initials—A small nail. 

Finals—A place for ships. 

Combined—The name of a gen- 
eral who was defeated Dec. 9, 1755. 


Il. 

1. Hurtful. 

2. A brisk movement. 

3. Consisting of the voice or 
vowel sounds. 

4. An instrument for cleaning 
the ear. 

Initials—To possess. 

Finals—To fasten. 

Combined—The name of a gen- 
eral who gained great renown on 
Dec. 17, 1857. 


4. 
CONCEALED PROVERB. 


In each of the following sen- 
tences a word is concealed. When 
the words are rightly guessed 
and read in the order here given 
they will form a familiar proverb. 

When walking over the field of 
Waterloo, Kate found a fringed 
ygentian. 

She has a beautiful robe for 
evening wear, made of gray 
gauze. 

When I was a child I was never 
allowed to play out of doors after 
dark. 

On the whole, A pril is a delight 
ful month, I think. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst and second make a shaft 
'o grace a city square. 
My third goes rumbling up and 
down 
The crowded thoroughfare. 
My whole made a discovery, 
Without which, it is fair, 
Methinks, to say, we’d have to. 
day 
No city and no square. 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


1 am a city and fortress of France. 

Transpose, and I am the name of the natives of a 
country of northern Europe. 

Substitute three letters for the last two, and [ am 
a river of Austria. 

Behead and curtail, add one letter and transpose, 
and Iam a country of Africa. 

Substitute three letters for the first two, and I 
am a country of Asia. 

Change the last three letters, and 1 am a well 
known mountain peak. 

Change the last three again, and I am a province 
of Spain. 

Substitute three letters for the last two, and I am 
a river of Brazil. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Pike. (Pi-e, ca-ke.) 

2. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Breakfast Table. Old lIronsides. The 
Grinders. Nux Postcoentica 

3. The Vatican. 

4. Books. 

5. Hippodrome. 

6. Chess-a-peak 

7. A stitch in time saves nine. 


ears. Enough is as good as a feast. 
the best policy. 


8. Weighty, eighty, blending, lending, ending. 


Autocrat of the 
Music 


Chesapeake Bay. 
The walls have 
Honesty is 


9. Ee ts 
RIDE 
I peEA 
NEAT 
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NOT PREPARED FOR GUESTS. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,” is a saying often 
true in regard to articles of food which have 
lost their flavor of excellence because they are too 
readily obtained. 
enough and to spare of plain provision for man 
and beast, and are noted for their hospitality. 
The only hesitation is when they fear that the | 
stranger may be dissatisfied with such fare as they 
can offer. 

On one occasion an Eastern gentleman during a 
horseback journey through the West encountered 
a severe snow-storm, and, seeing a comfortable- 
looking double log cabin, resolv ed to seek shelter 
there. 

“Can I stop here to-night, madam?” he asked of 
a woman who came to the door. 

“Well,” she said, hesitating, “it don’t seem like 
a body should turn a stranger from the door on a 
night like this, but we aint fixed to keep travellers. 
We haint got no meat in the house.’ 


The snow was drifting, and the cold growing | 


Severs. 

“Have you bread and tea?” asked the traveller. 

“No tea, but coffee, and plenty of bread and 
butter, and eggs, of course.” 

“I don’t want better fare than that,” said the 
weary man, preparing to dismount. 

As he entered the house, after putting his horse 
in a comfortable stable, the woman renewed her 
apologies. 

“1 ’most wish | hadn’t let you stay. I know we 
haint nothing to give you like what you’ve been 
used to at home.” 

Her guest renewed his assurances that he should 
be quite satisfied with what she had. Then, 
happening to look about the room, he said: 

“Madam, I thought you said you had no meat in 
the house; but sure y these are prairie fowl,” 
pointing to three or four that hung against the 
wall. 

“Oh, sir,” said she, “would you eat prairie fowl? 
Then I can make you out a supper. 

“Why did you suppose I disliked prairie fowl?” 
ogee d the traveller. 

‘Well,” she replied, “if you had them morning, 
noon and night, as we have, you wouldn’t like ’em. 
We can shoot ’em anywhere, anytime.” 

The guest says that the broiled prairie fowl, 
cooked to a turn, the coffee, fair with rich cream, 
und the delicately browned biscuit, with unexcep- 
tionable butter and eggs, made up as good a supper 
as he ever tasted, although his hostess continued 
her apologies for the “poorness” of her table. 
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ECHO RIVER. 


One of the famous curiosities of the Mammoth | 
Cave is Echo River, a body of water estimated to 
be some three-fourths of a mile in length, and 
from twenty to two hundred feet in breadth. Its 
depth at ordinary times is from ten to forty feet. 
Doctor H. C. Hovey, in a paper read before the 
American Geographical Society, gives a vivid 
description of the peculiar acoustic qualities of 
the vault by which the river is arched. 


Last summer, in company with a party of four 
persons, no others being on the river at the time, 
we tried the effect of rocking the boat as violently 
as we dared to do, also striking the surface of the 
water with our saddles, and in other ways making 
as much agitation of the body of the stream as 
possible, and then awaiting the result in silence. 

I timed the concert thus created, and found its 
duration to be exactly half an hour! First came 
sounds like the tinkling of silver bells. Then 
larger and heavier bells took up the melody as the 
Waves sought out the cavities in the walls. Then 
it was as if all chimes of all cathedrals had con- 
spired to raise a tempest of sweet sounds. 

For a moment there was utter silence, soon 
broken by low mutterings, ghostly whis} ers, 
sudden shrieks, as if of men in agony. Then 
silence again. We were about to speak, when the 
guide motioned to us to remain quiet; when, lo! 
as from some deep recess, hitherto forgotten, came 
atone tender and profound; after which, like 
gentle memories, all the mellow and my sterious 
sounds that had gone before were reawakened, 
until the hall rang again with the wondrous 
harmony. 


* 





WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


That even honest doctors may sometimes disagree 
is an evident fact, and in literature as in medicine, 
there are two sides to a shield. When Professor 
E. H. Palmer was teaching Oriental languages at 
Cambridge University, England, he received a note, 
badly written and incorrectly spelled, asking if he 
could “read the enclosed document.” 


The document proved to be a paper written in 
Persian, and presented no difficulty whatever to 
the professor, who sent it back, saying that it was 
a warrant or ticket for certain goods, setting forth, 
in the name of Allah, the quantity, quailty and 
make of the stuff. 

A day or two afterward another letter came from 
the same correspondent. It contained a ten-pound 
note and the words: 

“Dear Sir. Hooray for old Cambridge! This was 
what the Oxford chap said it was. 

“This” proved to be a copy of the “Oxford 
chap’s” translation. 

“This very curious and most interesting docu- 
ment,” he wrote, “appears to be a copy of an 
ancient Persian inscription, probably taken from a 
tomb or a triumphal column. It is, however, very 
incomplete. It reads as follows: ‘In the name of 
God. This was erected by [name uncertain] in the 
year [uncertain]. Itis one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five —— long and seven hundred and 
pm ih broad, and it—’ Here the manuscript abruptly 
ends 
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SUPERIOR EXPERIENCE. 


The imaginary invalid, who fancies he has had 
all the diseases in the books, or at least all the 
interesting ones, is not often an amusing person to 
a physician; but now and then a valetudinarian of 
this sort affords the faculty a good deal of diversion. 


A man of sixty, who had been a grumbler all his 
life, and had long made a practice of changing his 
doctors on the slightest provocation, not long ago 
enlled in a young physician who had gained a 
considerable reputation. 

He was telling this doctor what he thought was 
the trouble with him, when the doctor ventured to 
disagree with his dis agnosis. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the patient, in a 
haughty way; “it isn’t fora young p iysic ian like 
you to disagre ee with an old and experienced invalid 
like me!” 

And he went out to seek another physician. 


Western farmers usually have | 
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| CAMPBELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
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5 Postal Note we will send, post-paid, 
By ng 
f= r ecimens from twenty eren 
nines in the Rocky Mountains. Address ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN SPECIM N CO., East Des Moines, Iowa. 


8% Preferred Stocks 


Of the Alessandro Town Alessandro Valley 
Land Co., Southern Salitoreta. Thoroughly sound in- 
vestments. Particulars on appiionts jon to 
- Greene, W. Greene, 
29 Weybos: set St., Prov., R. L, Murray Hill Hotel, 
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ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE... 
For sale by all Druggists, 
Send S0c. for Sample Box 
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A New Book by the author of 
“The Blind Brother’ and “Burnham Breaker.” 


The Riverpark Rebellion 
and a Tale of the Tow Path. 


| 2mo. Illustrated. $1.00. Clean, exciting, bright and 
| aelighttul, glowing with life and energy. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 17. 


Ostriches 


put their heads in the sand, and so 
(they think) escape approaching evil. 

Men (wise ones) keep their eyes wide 
open, look coming trouble square in the 
face and get ready for it. Such men 
Insure their lives and so avert the dis- 
aster which otherwise their death would 
cause. “ Never leave that till to-morrow 
which you can do to-day.” 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
GrEorRGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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on fine paper, each page being 10 x 124¢ inches in size. 
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music publishers. Its subscription | oe without 
any premiums, is 10c. a copy, or $1 a year. 
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AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
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We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott’s Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


ere & Bownez, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
ew Y 
Your ite keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
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WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 
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Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result} of 20 years’ experience in treating skin 
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trial and 145-page Book, “How To Cure 
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one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 
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AFRICA’S PRICKLY PEAR. 


In “Home Life on an Ostrich Farm” the author 
thus describes the prickly pear of Africa, which 
is so tenacious of life that a leaf, or evena small 
portion of a leaf, if thrown on the ground, strikes 
out roots almost immediately, and becomes the 
parent of a fast-growing plant: 


Mischievous though the prickly pear is, it is not 
without its good qualities. Its juicy fruit, though 
rather deficient in flavor, is delightfully cool and 
refreshing in the dry heat of summer, and a kind 
of treacle is made from it. 

Great caution is needed in peeling the prickly 
pear, the proper way being to impale the fruit on 
a fork or stick while you cut it open and remove 
the skin; and woe betide the fingers of the unwary 
“new chum” who plucks the treacherous fruit. 

My first sad experience of the prickly pear was 
gained on a visit to the market-place of Algiers. 
The fruit was handed to us, politely peeled, by the 
Arab dealer, and thus as we made acquaintance 
with its delightful coolness no suspicion of its 
evil qualities entered our minds. 

A low days later, adding the excitement of a 
little trespassing to the more legitimate pleasures 
of a country ramble, we came upon a well-laden 

roup of prickly-pear bushes, and could not resist 
he temptation to help ourselves to some of the 
fruit. The result was woful. 

Concentrated essence of stinging nettle seemed 
all at once to be assailing hands, lips and tongue; 
and our skin, wherever it had come in contact with 
the ill-natured fruit, was covered with a thick crop 
of minute, bristly hairs, apparently growing from 
it, and venomous and irritating to the last degree. 

Our silk gloves, transformed suddenly into 
miniature robes of Nessus, had to be thrown away, 
perfectly unwearable, and the inadvertent use of 
our pocket-handkerchiefs before we had full 
realized the extent of our misfortune caused fres 
agonies, in which nose as well as lips participated. 
For many a day did the retribution of that theft 





haunt us in the form of myriads of tiny stings. 

In dry weather at the Cape these spiteful little 
stings do not even wait for the newly arrived 
victim, but fly about, light as thistle-down, ready 
to settle on any one who has not learned by expe- | 
rience to give the prickly-pear bushes a wide berth. | 


* 
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KEPT BUSY. 


Captain Powell, in his description of life in a| 
Southern “Convict Camp,” tells one story which | 
bears sad testimony to the imperfection of human 
law, even in the nineteenth century and in the | 
United States. The story concerns a negro named | 
Cy Williams, who was entered upon the books of | 
the Convict Camp. 


When a mere piccaninny, running about in the 
one garment that forms the costume of all negro 
youngsters in the South, he was arrested for 
stealing a horse. He was not large enough to 
mount the animal, and was caught in the act of 
leading it off by the halter, for which he was duly 
—the word should be unduly—sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. 

Warden Martin was puzzled to know what to do 
with so small a convict, but finally invented a task 
that certainly reflects credit upon his ingenuity. 
He placed two bricks at each end of the prison 
V ah and giving the black baby two more, ordered 
him to carry them to one of the piles, lay them 
down, pick up the other two, which in turn were 
to be carried to the farther end, exchanged again, 
and so on back and forth all day long, always 
carrying two bricks. 

He was warned that he would be whipped if he 
failed to pile the bricks neatly or broke any of 
them. He grew up at the task, and the constant 
abrasion of merely picking up and laying down 
wore out four sets of bricks before he was put to 
other labor. 





———————~g2—__ 
SURPRISING TEMPERATURES. 


When Mr. Whymper visited the summit of 
Cotopaxi, he pitched his tent for the night on the 
slope of the ashy cone, about two hundred and 
fifty feet from the rim of the crater. With a great 
amount of labor, he and his men made a level 
platform of the ashes large enough to hold the 
tent, which they made fast as best they could. 


We had scarcely completed our preparations 
when a violent squall arose, which threatened to 
carry away the whole establishment; but the wind 
subsided as suddenly as it had risen, Meanwhile, 
however, another cause for alarm presented itself. 

A great smell of india-rubber began to declare 
itself, and on putting my hand to the floor on the 
side nearest the crater, | found that it was on the 
point of melting. On placing a maximum ther- 
mometer on the floor, it rose until it indicated 110° 
Fahrenheit. 

As my feet did not feel at all warm, I tried the 
temperature on the other side of the tent, and 
found it only 50°. In the middle of the tent it was 
72.5°. These temperatures were maintained during 
our stay. 

Outside the tent the air was intensely cold, even 
in the daytime, and at night the mercury dropped 
to 13° Fahrenheit. 


~ 
> 


SHE ONLY HALF TRIED. 





Modern children—American children, especially 
—are a bright race, but now and then they blunder 
lamentably, as in the following instance, where the 
boy attributed to his mother conduct of which she 
never could have been capable. The story is 
borrowed from Good News. 

“Mamma,” said a boy of ten or twelve, “did you 
tell papa I’d got to have a bicycle?” ; } 
oe es, I told him, but he said he couldn’t afford 


“Of course he’d say that; but what did you do?” 
_ “Lt told him how badly you wanted it, and argued 
In favor of it, but he refused.” 

“Argued! Huh! If it had been something you 
wanted for your own self, you’d cried a little, an’ 
then you’d got it.” : 


* 
> 


ALMOST! 
; Young Mr. Yeerwed had been gazing for a long 
time at the antics of his three-months’-old baby, 
Says Harper’s Bazar. 





The child had a red face, no hair and no teeth, | 
but it was his own child, and he loved it. All at 
once the little thing looked up and laughed. Mr. 
Yeerwed was overjoyed. 

“By Jove! Maud,” he exclaimed, “that baby is 
almost human !” 
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New Illus. Catalogue, office supplies, sent you for 
stamp. Peoria Printing & Stationery Co., Peoria, IlL.[ Adv. 


1892-1893 


The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 


Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. {Adv- 
— ~ J 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com. | Fall and Winter Dress Goods 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | ' 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 








=— 7 1 ; _ 
BROWN’S Invaluable for clearing and We shall open this month ten lines 
strengthening the voice and reliev- of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
, in oarseness, or loss of voice, | . . : . . 
BRONCHIAL Fichieies, tattnthen ox Garenete atte which will attract immediate attention. 
Throat,etc.,occasioned by cold or un- | Thec y, : we , far > Ale 
TROCHES, "sl exertion or the voeai organs, These goods were manufactured solely 
JEM: — Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents. | for our house and are remarkable values : 


IT 1S A FACT that the | Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 per yard. 


rawr, HALF-| Thee“ “ “ 50in, $1.25“ “ 


HOSE Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in., $1.50 “  * 


Outwear All Others. Samples sent on request. All orders 
They are therefore the cheapest in the end. | S€Mt to our Mail Order Department 


— - filled promptly and satisfactorily. 
The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread : 
is by far the best in use James McGreery & Co, 


for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















Send for sample spool, 
500 yards, ro cts. Illus- | 
trated Crochet Books, | 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
It is free and will interest you. 








Special Offer 
Youths’ Suits 


in cassimeres, choice 
light and dark effects 
or cheviots in black, 
gray or brown mixed; 
single or double 
breasted as pre- 
ferred ; excellent for 
wear; a very sensible 
Holiday Present. 
Sizes 13 to 19 years; 
none worth less than 
$12. Special price 


$6.90. 


NOTE.—Our Establishment is the largest in 
New York; mail order system one of the 
most perfect in the world; illustrated Holi- 
day Catalogue FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINCDALE BROS., 


Third Avenue, Cor. 59th Street, New York, 


Circular. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 





BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


, Other Chemicals 


are used in the 











preparation of 


<< W. BAKER & 00-8 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
swith Starch, Arrowroot or 

« Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. PASS, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


\ Silver Ware 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
7 THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need never be asked if 

your Goats bea 


revo | The Noblest Breakfast 
eS Food on Earth! 


THE Most NovrisHina. 
THE Most PALATABLE. 











Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. _ 


“CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NO GAS, 





Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 


SEND FOR LEAFLET. 






















of! : ? Tue Easiest DIGESTED. FREE 
WAS its él J THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 
udra ntees Cooxep. ais —— 
THE QUALITY. GROCERS mamas © ans 










BE SURE THE PREFIX HEALTH FOOD 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE, 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N.E. Office, 
1%) Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 
Are a St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH FOOD unless 
authorized by us. Unserupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 


°104/- 
ae oe 
IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
- HALF A CENTURY : 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
| CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA 
TION WILL BE MAILED YOU (MENTION THIS PAPER) 











: GUIT AR Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts SNe. 
BANJO without notes (#0 pp., 100 pieces) $1 
Oir.& cat.of inst’s free. A. Parke, 55 Fifth av.Chicago 











SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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nib PIANOS 


Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


















AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
| Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, \ is. 
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STOP THIEF. 

§ Dyspepsia is stealing the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men’s 
faces blanch. 


BEECHAM’S 


willarrest the rascal, 
and restore health, 
vigor and color; they 


Will cure Sick Headache, acting like 
>a charm on the Stomach, Liver and 
> Kidneys. Price cents a box. ) 











Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. « 
P New York Depot, 365Canal St.» 


Many Clergymen, 


Singers, actors, and public speakers use Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite remedy for 
hoarseness and all affections of the vocal organs, 
throat and lungs. As an anodyne and expecto- 
rant, the effects of this preparation are promptly 
realized. 

‘“‘Ayer's Cherry Pectoral has done me great 
good. It isa splendid remedy for all diseases of 
the throat and lungs, and 1 have much pleasure in 
testifying to its merits.’’— (Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
No. Tisbury, Mass. : 

‘In my profession of an auctioneer, any affec- 
tion of the voice or throat is a serious matter, but, 
at each attack, I have been relieved by a few doses 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with 
ordinary care, has worked such a magical effect 
that I have suffered very little inconvenience. I 
have also used it in my family, with very excel- 
lent results, m coughs, colds, &c."’ — Wm. H. 
Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Pears’ 
_ Soap 


| What is wanted of soap for 
'the skin is to wash it clean and 


not hurt it. Pure soap does 
that. This is why we want pure 
\soap; and when we say pure, 


we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; 
no free alkali. There ‘are a 
thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust 
a soap that has no biting alkali 
in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 
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‘'§ How’s Yours 
% 
ig Stove : 
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@Draught’ ¢ 
s 6s your servant girl . 
lazy —is your breakfast fe 
late —is your coal too f@ 
‘fj hard? Simply sprinkle 
| fe it with Kem-Kom — your f@ 
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servant girl can over- 
sleep, without late break- 
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fast. No coal gas—no 
clinkers — saves 25 per l@ 
cent. of coal. Grocers fe 
sell enough Kem-Kom f@ 
p for a ton of coal for 25 f@ 
B cents. e 
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4 4 
X Standard Coal & Fuel Co., a 
B} Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 4 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. [| 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 


additional es over eight—which is the number 
ven for $1.75—are.a gift to the subscribers from | 
he publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

k. 


Renewals. —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the pubtimece 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. -All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Tie Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


The Southwestern Fever Hospital in London is 
conducted, as all such hospitals ought to be, with 
the twofold purpose of preventing the spread of 
infectious disease and at the same time treating 
the patient with every possible consideration. If 
the innocent sufferer-must be removed from home 
for the safety of the public, he may properly 
expect competent nursing, suitable food and com- 
fortable lodging. 

No such hospital should be connected, by even 


s0 much as proximity, with a work-house or peni- | 


tentiary, as is sometimes the case. 

In the hospital mentioned above, surprising as it 
may seem, patients suffering from scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and typhoid fever are allowed to see 
visitors. Certain precautions must be observed, 
of course, and it is worth while to quote these 
almost verbatim, as the minding of them in case 
of such diseases occurring in private homes would 
doubtless go far to prevent contagion. 

Visitors must be more than twenty-one years old. 
They must not be admitted if in a weak state of 
health, or in an exhausted condition. They should 
have eaten a good meal shortly before entering. 
They are required to avoid touching the patient, 
or exposing themselves to the emanations from his 
skin. On no account must they sit on the bed, but 
may occupy a chair at some little distance from 
the patient. 

They are required to wear wraps—provided by 
the hospital authorities—covering their garments 
while in the wards, and before leaving the hospital 
must wash their hands and faces with carbolic 
soap and ‘water, or use such other means of 
disinfection as may be prescribed by the medical 
superintendent. They are strongly urged not to 
enter any omnibus, street-car, or other public 
conveyance immediately after leaving the hospital. 

Visitors are excluded from the small-pox wards. 

It is a satisfaction to be assured that with these 
precautions no harm has ever been known to result 
from visits to patients. 

The regulations of the hospital lay great stress 
upon the thorough ventilation of the outside 
clothing of visitors, and upon scrupulcus personal 
cleanliness on their part. 


——=—___- 


A HOLY LAND RAILWAY. 


A strange and most remarkable ceremony, blend- 
ing the ancient world and the modern, was that 
which took place recently at Jerusalem. It was 
the formal opening of the railroad which has been 
built by a French company between Jaffa—the 
ancient Joppa—and Jerusalem. 

For several years the railway had been in active 
construction; for although the distance from Jeru- 
salem to the shore of the Mediterranean at Jaffa is 
but thirty-two miles in a straight line, an ascent of 
two thousand six hundred feet must be made, and 
engineering works of some difficulty were neces- 
sary. 

The day of the opening of the railroad was one 
of great excitement in Jerusalem. Nearly all the 
population of the Holy City was crowded about 
the station or lined the track. Arabs,native Syrians, 
Turks, Franks and Jews were gathered together, 
dressed in costumes of all forms and colors, and 
making a most picturesque assembly. The Jews 
were in a minority, and they had the humiliation, 
now very familiar to them, ot seeing the honors of 
the ceremony entirely in the hands of the masters 
of their ancient capital, the Turks. 

The station was almost completely covered with 
Turkish and French flags. Tv~kish soldiers, cay- 
alry and infantry, were drawn up in line, Military 
bands were playing. 

Upon the track stood a passenger train with 
locomotive attached and ready to start. Engine 
and cars were decorated with flags and palm 
branches. Upon an elevated platform there stood 


ts subscription price is $1.75 | 
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a photographer with his camera, taking pictures 
of the scene. 

At ten o’clock the great functionaries of the 
occasion arrived. They were the special delegate 
of the Sultan of Turkey, the governors of Jeru- 
salem and of Jaffa, several minor officials, and an 
imaum, or Mussulman priest, wearing a green 
turban. The bands played, and the military pre- 
sented arms. 

Then came a ceremony which for a moment 
seemed to take the whole scene back to Bible 
| times. Three horned rams, two of them white 
and one black, their horns gilded, were led out 
upon the track to be sacrificed. The imaum 
| descended to the track, and the officials gathered 
about him. Then, after offering a prayer in a high 

voice, the imaum bent over the animals; which 
| were held upon the track; the bands began to 
| play, and the multitude to shout; and the throats 
| of the sheep were cut. 
| When their blood had flowed over the rails, their 
| bodies were removed. The officials entered the 
train, the people stepped aside, the signal was 
given, and the train moved out of the station, 
passing over the rails wet with the blood of the 
| sacrificed animals. 

Amid the firing of cannon, the train went on its 
| way to Bitir, which is the first station out of Jeru 
| salem. 
| The only places of any importance on the route 
between Jerusalem and Jaffa are Bitir, Deiraban, 
| Ramleh and Lydda. Lydda lies in the midst of the 
| plain of Sharon, and is famous as the place where 
| in ancient times was the school of Gamaliel. 
Jerusalem takes on more and more the aspect of 
}a modern city, and the advent of the locomotive. 
| putting it into easy steam communication with the 
| cities of Europe, will tend to hasten its moderniza 














| tion. 


VICARIOUS PORTRAIT. 


| The “Irish bull” is very often merely a good 
| specimen of Irish wit and humor, for the Irish- 
| man’s fondness for a joke is so great that he is 
often willing to make himself the butt of it. The 
following letter, written by a young Irishman in 
this country to his sweetheart in Ireland, who had 
asked him for his photograph, is no doubt made 
up more of whimsicality than of simplicity : 


NEW YORK, 29th November. 

ME DEAR NORA: Ye are askin me for me photo- 

rapht, for to show to the papel at Ballinasloe, and 
Tita 2 pleasure in sendin it to you with this letter. 
But it’s not for the likes of me to desave ye. Nora 
honey, it’s the likeness of Billy McCarty, me mate 
on the dump, that goes with the letter. 

Which I send it to ye for two reasons, one of 
them same bein that I’ve no photographt of meself 
at all, and the other bein that 1 should wish the 
good papel at Ballinasloe, includin yer sweet self, 
to have the impression that I’m growin the fine- 
lookin boy in America wid the climate and the 
| opperchunities. Billy MeCarty, by the same token 
| bein a far hansomer man than meself, 
| For the likes of that, me dear Nora, it’s far 

pleasanter for yerself to be havin a hansome 
| photographt of meself in yer albin than a homely 
| one such as the thrue mug of me wud make. 

Hopin then ye have a porthrait of me ye can be 
well pleased in, I remane, till the sea runs dry, 

Your A ffectionate PATSEY. 





FINELY TRANSLATED. 


We may render the words of one language liter- 
ally into those of another, and yet lose the very 
spirit of the whole, but there are cases of what 
may be called “sympathetic translation.” An 
instance of this comes from Kate Douglass 
Wiggin’s “Children’s Rights,’ in the speech of a 
woman who had no intention of being epigram- 
matic, and builded: better than she knew. 


Some years ago a San Francisco kindergartner 
was threading her way through a dirty alley, 
making friendly visits to the children of her flock. 
As she lingered on a certain door-step, receiving 
the last confidences of some weary woman’s heart, 
she heard a loud but not unfriendly voice ringing 
from an upper window of a tenement-house just 
round the corner. 

“Clear things out from under foot!” pealed the 
voice, in stentorian accents. ‘The teacher o’ the 
Kids’ Guards is comin’ down the street!” 

The “Children’s Guards” from eer and 
ignorance! No more elegant translation has yet 
been found to render the German word with such 
faithfulness and sympathy. 


IT MOVED. 


M. Thouar, during his explorations in South 
America, had occasion to apprehend an attack 
from hostile Indians. He kept his men on the 
watch for six days, though they were worn out 
with fatigue. 


“Once a _sentinel slept leaning on his gun,” he 
writes. ‘I woke him, and warned him that one of 
the least dangers of such a sleep was that a Toba 
spy would ‘all on him and kill him with his own 

n 


gun. 
“While we talked I noticed that a little tree 
which I had noticed earlier now occupied a differ- 
ent position. I fixed my attention on it, and saw 
that it moved almost imperceptibly. I had seen 
such a phenomenon before. The sentinel and I 
retended to sleep; the tree continued to approach. 
uddenly I raised my gun and fired. 
“We rushed forward. There lay a Toba wounded 
in the leg, and grasping the branch with which he 
had disguised himself as a tree.” 





“NOT AT HOME.” 


The absurdities of some phrases of fashionable 
life receive very frequent illustration. 





having many people come to her door on her day 
for receiving calls, sent her card around to her 
friends with this written upon it: 

“Mrs. C——, being confined to her bed by illness, 
will not be at home next Wednesday as usual.” 


VERY DIFFERENT. 


One may learn all sorts of new and surprising 
things by listening to children. 


Two small boys were sitting on the fence, says 
an exchange, and just then several large birds 
went sailing over. 

“Oh, see the eagles!” said Archy. 

“Pooh!” said William. “Those aint eagles. 
They’re sea-gulls. Eagles begins with E, and sea- 
gulls begins with C.” 





A lady who had been taken ill at her own home, 
and who wished to spare herself the annoyance of | 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
| consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 


| 
' You buy your varnish on; you 
are not ourcustomer. Neverthe- 
less we have common interest. 


You want durable varnish on 











There’s plenty of things a 
housewife can do without, but 
there’s just one thing she must 
have—sauce and savor to her 
cooking. This means a use of 





/your plano, carriage, sarmature, = Rex Brand 
Cudahy’s 


‘house, etc. We make it and, 


'want you to have it. 
The “People’s Text-Book” helps as much as is practi- 
cable—sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Extract of Beef. 


In no other way can such de- 
sirable results be so simply ob- 
tained. Convenient, delicieus, 
exhilarating. 

Ask your dealer for “ Rex.” 














‘Twenty Notable Books 
; FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
| “Famous Types of Womanhood.” 
“Poor Boys Who Became Famous.” 
| 10 vols. $1.50 each. 
ARE STAMPED Warren Lee Goss’s. 
’ | 
FOSTER S PATENTS, “Tom Clifton.” $1.50. : 
“Recollections of a Private.’’ $3.00. 
manages <entigal “Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.” 
IMIT ATIONS! “Girls’ Book of Famous Queens.” 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s “Famous” Books. 
HOOK GLOVES “Girls Who Became Famous,” etc., etc. 
“Jed.” $1.50. 
LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s. 
“Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty.” 


$1.50 each. 
Anna Chapin Ray’s. 
| “The Cadets of Flemming Hall.” 
“In Blue Creek Caiion.” 
“Half A Dozen Girls.” 
“Half A Dozen Boys.” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 each. 


iT. ¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








— Milk Men 
- and 
s oe. 
Milk Maids 
must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 















half so good for such clean- ri 

ing as a il 
Gold Dust ~ 

Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Go_p Dust WASHING 
PowDeER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Fowder 












is sold by all grocers, ihe a Wig. wh i M i; 
Less than ONEHALEthe price of others = =~ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW _ YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 











OU don’t know it’s there; you only know that 
the pain is gone. That’s the way the 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTER 


does its work. 






ape. 
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It gently =: 
steals the pain away 
while you eat, sleep, or go 
about your daily business. Seems 

| to strengthen and soothe an aching back 

' the minute it’s put on. You buy it in all parts of =. 

he world where people have aches and pains to be cured. 
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ON AN ICE-CAKE. 


The mighty tidal waves which sweep twice a 
day up the narrowing channel of the Bay of 
Fundy dash sidewise at every available opening, 
gouge out the loose soil and softer rock of the 
invaded valleys as they advance, and carry it 
seaward with their retreat. 

Thus the beds of most of the rivers flowing into 
the head-waters of the bay have been hollowed 
out for miles inland into muddy troughs, sixty 
or seventy feet deep and of varying width, which 
lie reeking and yawning at low water, to be 
changed again into foaming caldrons by the 
returning tide. 

The bright streams which come from the 
interior are completely swallowed by these 
uninviting estuaries except in springtime, when 
they assume temporary importance. Then, 
swollen by rapidly melting snows, they bear 
down their annual burden of broken ice, which 
they deposit on shoal and headland. Then the 
ice-cakes, lifted and swept back and forth, some- 
times for days, by successive tides, offer venture- 
some schoolboys tempting opportunities for stolen 
sails, 

At flood-tide there is usually a brief lull in the 
war of waters. As the currents slack their speed, 
inviting fleets of ice-cakes collect in bays, where 
they may be paddled or poled about in compara- 
tive safety. But it is risky sport. Woe to the 
lad who fails to observe the set of the current, 
and lingers too long at play! Once fairly turned, 
the tide rushes out as impetuously as it entered. 

The two little sons of Tom Dykeman, a farmer 
who lived on the western bank, a few miles from 
the mouth of the Wobassa, had been repeatedly 
warned against ice-cake-sailing. But Freddie, 
aged twelve, and Willie, eight, although ordinarily 
obedient boys, were not temptation-proof. 

One fine spring morning the boys went down to 
the river to look at the peacefully drifting ice. 
Soon a large cake came within easy reach of the 
bank, Just to step on it for a moment seemed 
no great harm. Ina few minutes the boys were 
running, shouting and leaping from cake to cake, 
in forgetfulness of everything but the fun. 

The tide ceased rising; stood still; then turned 
slowly seaward, while the boys played on. 

Cake after cake swung off from the outer edge 
of the pack, and moved steadily down stream. 
The spaces between those which remained grad- 
ually widened. Springing from one to the other 
grew more difficult. 

Freddie had got back almost to the bank, from 
a hazardous excursion, when the shoreward cake 
to which he last sprang lurched beneath his 
weight and moved out. He knew the danger of 
even a moment's hesitation, leaped promptly 
from the ice and sank to his waist in the water. 

As he struggled, dripping, to land, he heard a 
shrill cry of fear from Willie, who had suddenly 
found himself on a completely detached, outward- 
moving cake. 

Willie at once realized his peril. He sent up 
shriek after shriek for his father, who was at 
work in a distant field. 

“Keep cool, Willie! 
shouted Freddie. 

Willie eyed the widening gap, and shrieked 
and shrieked again. 

Freddie picked up a long stick and ran quickly 
around the short curve of bank to the lowcr point, 
past which Willie’s cake would float if not inter- 
cepted. Slowly the cake came on. At first it 
seemed likely to ground. But as it moved, the 
centreward suction of the tide began to tell. The 
cake slid gradually off. In a minute it passed, 
more rapidly now, some ten feet from where 
Freddie stood. 

The distracted child rushed into the water until 
almost swept from his feet. He extended his 
stick and implored his brother to grasp it. But 
Willie was helplessly weeping and calling for his 
father. He made no effort to seize the pole, and 
the chance for rescue was lost. 

A few minutes more and the cake shot swiftly 
into the middle current. With an angry swirl it 
was swept down toward the bay. Willie threw 
himself, face downward, on the ice. His wails 
were speedily drowned in distance and the hoarse 
roar of the outrushing torrent. 

Freddie, fortunately, was a stout-hearted, quick- 
witted boy. The necessity for immediate action, 
to save his brother, aroused him at once. He 
knew that his mother could furnish no help; so 
he ran to the stable, slipped a bridle on a horse, 
and in a minute was dashing across the fields for 
his father. 

Tom Dykeman was a man of steady nerves. 
He leaped upon the horse from which Freddie 
had sprung, and rode down the river. 

Before long Tom caught sight of the tossing 
ice-cake that was bearing his little son toward the 
sea. Willie rose and extended his arms toward 
his father. A cry burst from Tom Dykeman’s 
lips. His darling, his laughing, blue-eyed, sunny- 
haired Willie still lived! 

But he was being remorselessly swept away by 


I will help you ashore,” 





the bellowing tide. At any moment the plunging 
ice-cake might be dashed to fragments against 
one of the others. It seemed almost miraculous 
that it had so far escaped with its precious freight. 

Not a boat along the banks, thought Tom. 
And what use would a boat be, anyway? No 
boat could reach his boy in that torrent. 

In the supreme moment of his despair he 
remembered a spot known as ‘the narrows,” 
some two miles farther down and almost at the 
mouth of the river. There the waters converged 
to a channel of scarcely a hundred yards wide, 
cleft through an intercepting rocky ridge. Near 
this place stood a small hamlet, where help might 
be obtained. 

Tom lashed his horse forward again. Often he 
turned his head to see if his darling were still 
afloat. But soon he lost sight of Willie in the 
distance behind. On foamed the father with 
reckless speed. His mount nobly responded to 
his urgings, and soon stood heaving and frothing 
at the narrows. 

A knot of men and boys gathered about Tom 
almost as soon as he flung himself from his horse. 
The group swelled rapidly. 

‘*My little boy is afloat on an ice-cake. He’s 
coming down with the tide.” 

Instantly all ran toward the high edge of the 
estuary. 

On either side of the approach to the narrows 
the ice had been tumbled and crushed upon the 
shore. It formed slippery, uncertain walls, down 
which it would be madness to attempt to reach 
the level of the boiling current below. 

Tom comprehended this at a glance. The 
overhanging cliff alone presented a ray of hope. 

“Rope! bring rope!”’ cried Dykeman, ‘*Where 
are your ropes? Hurry, for God’s sake, hurry!” 

In a few moments a stout coil was brought 
from the village shop. Tom seized it and sprang 
up the ridge, followed by almost the whole 
population of the place. 

The rocky promontory was easily reached. 
The view from it would have daunted any one 
less determined than the desperate father. The 
compressed water was flashing past the base of 
the cliff in long, fierce curves, like the sinews of 
an infuriated giant. Great ice-cakes darted by, 
and were gone in a twinkling. Some sank, 
crushed into snowy pulp against the solid rock. 

But plainly visible up the river was a small, 
dark object on the swiftly-running ice. Tom 
Dykeman prepared to descend. 

The top of the cliff was not more than thirty or 
forty feet above the level of the tide. Lowering 
himself that far would be a task of no great 
difficulty or danger. 

What good in doing so, however? What 
chance could he have of saving his child? Why 
risk his life in vain? Tom gave no heed to these 
questions from the men around him. 

The rope was adjusted and fastened around his 
waist and shoulders, in such a way as to strain 
and hamper him least. He stood ready, with 
dilated eyes riveted on the small dark object that 
approached. Now it was distinctly outlined as 
his darling Willie, lying motionless and apparently 
senseless on the great cake. 

It came fiercely downward, near midstream, 
and well apart from its fellows. It entered the 
narrower channel between the converging walls 
of ice. Then Tom swung out over the face of the 
cliff. 

“Lower me,”’ he had said, ‘almost to the 
water. Let me drop as the cake comes within 
reach. Give me plenty of rope to swim if 
necessary. Do not on your lives pull me back 
until I have got hold of my boy.’’ 

The men had little intention of obeying such 
orders to the full. But they lowered Tom speedily 
till he hung dangling just clear of the current. 

It looked now as though the cake must pass 
many feet from the base of the rock whence the 
agonized father hung. A horrified silence fell on 
the spectators. All stared on the scene below. 
Hope was rapidly dying out. 

When not more than a hundred feet away, the 
piece of ice seemed suddenly grasped by unseen 
hands beneath. It quivered, paused, spun round, 
and then came flashing toward the cliff along one 
of the mighty, shining sinews of the stream. 

The child appeared to be gliding into the out- 
stretched arms of his father. Those who held the 
rope paid out freely, and Tom Dykeman dropped 
on the ice directly over his son. 

The arms of father and child were instantly 
around each other, for Willie had not been 
unconscious, but merely dazed with fright. 

“O father,”’ said he, crying, “1 was afraid you 
wouldn’t come!”’ 

With a wild cheer the men above drew on the 
rope. The two below were suddenly dragged 
from the downward-speeding ice. Tom’s feet 
skimmed for a moment on the hissing surface of 
the torrent, but the good rope held, and at last 
father and child hung safely pendulous at the 
foot of the cliff. 

Then they were quickly drawn to the summit, 
grasped by eager hands and pulled in toa place 
of security. The father, overcome by his exertions 
and emotions, had swooned on the way up. 

Willie was saved only by the desperate hold in 
which his little arms had encircled the neck of his 
unconscious parent. 

Before Tom Dykeman revived, his wife and 
Freddie, driven by a neighbor, had come; and 
when he opened his eyes again it was to look 
happily on an unbroken family circle. 

W. E. Macre.ian. 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 


Safe tor Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger. 








harmless tonic for disordered stomachs, 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic and Pure, 
Every family should have at hand a 
bottle of this most efficacious house- 
hold remedy for immediate calls. Be 
sure that it is Baker's non-alcoholic. 


Baker’s Fruit and Spice Extracts are 
sold by all first-class Grocers, 
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A Woman’s Pride 
is a beautiful watch :—fine 
enamel dial, with Arabic fig- 
ures; the case, of coin-silver 
or fourteen-karat gold filled, 
and exquisitely engraved: 
This is the ladies’ style of the 
new QUICK =- WINDING 
‘‘Waterbury.” 

Jeweled movement; A war- 
ranted time-keeper. Agem 
to be proud of. 

A men’s style also is made. 

Far superior to any cheap Swiss 
watch, though equally low- priced. 


___ Your Jeweler sells it. 


ATE THA 


Can be Enriched in Flavor by using 


1 ~—dBRLLS 


pen 
SON) 
oh LY ced Seasoning. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. Acanof Bell’s Spiced Seasoning, 
The ry Picture, “Yard of Poultry,” in seven colors, 
and the Folder, “Thanksgiving and Christmas,” in six 
colors, will be sent to any address 7 receipt of six two 
cent postage stamps. THE WILLIAM G. BELL Co., Boston. 


ois GROVER'S 
LADIES Sp 


FT ron 
HOES TENDER 
$ FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 








The New Stocking. 
Outwears the old shape ; the big toe, 

having room enough, stays inside. 
Doesn’t deform the foot. 


Men’s : Cotton, medium or heavy, 25c.; Soft Lisle, 35c. ; 
Merino, Se. ; ool, fine or heavy, We.; Cashmere, 75c. 





Women’s : Black Cotton or natural Balbriggan, SOe.; 











Cashmere, 7c. 
For sale by Dealers. | 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


THE HOUSE 


Patent Scroll Saw. 


This saw can be used 
one week and if not satis 
factory can be returned 
and the money will be 
refunded, less charges 
for transportation. 

All iron and steel except 
the wood tables. Dura- 
ble, easy-running, cheap. 
Price with extra designs, 
saw blades, hand drill, 

etc. , $8.00; with lathe and 
turning tools,$10.00. Send 
6 cents for my 40-page 
catalogue of scroll saw 
goods. 


A. H. Pomeroy & Co., 
Division C, 
220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or call for particulars. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 


S30 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON. 


An Umbrella 


is a Practical arid Useful 


Christmas Present. 


We are the only Manufacturers and Retail 
Dealers in New England, and can furnish you 
anything you want at once. 


Send your orders by mail if you are too far 
away to call, and we will send the goods. 


By Express C. O. D. on approval. 
A Large Variety of Canes. 


C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 








IF YOU ARE TAKING STEPS 


to provide yourself with an Overcoat or a warm 
Suit, or perhaps an odd pair of Pants for the 
winter; when visiting Boston you can find Custom- 
made Clothing at less than one-half Ready 
Made Prices at our 


RETURNED 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT 


737 Washington Street, 
Cor. Dix Place. 


From our 54 stores are con- 
tinually arriving some of our best 
goods, foreign and domestic, 
made up for somebody, but per- 
haps did not fit or never called 
for. When they reach our store 
above they Go! for they are 
“cheaper than Plymouth Rock 
Prices.” 


If you cannot reach any one of our 
New England Stores, samples of our 
goods together with self-measurement 
blanks will be sent Free by mail, post- 
paid, to any reader of “The Compan- 

’ sending us their address by postal 
card to our Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000.) 


Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

The Den, 249 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Returned A ye 737 Washington St. 

283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. NEW ENGLAND 

693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. BRANCHES. 
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This Picture 


20 x 30 inches, 
printed in colors, 
will be sent to 
any one sending 
us the name and 
address of a Gro= 
cer who does not 
keep | 


Chocolat MENIER 





CHOCOLAT —MENIER 
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This package of 
6 miniature sticks 
CHOCOLAT MENIER 
will be sent FREE 
to any one send- 
ing name and 

address to 
MENIER, 

Union Square, 
New York. 
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33,000,000 Pounds Sold Every Year. 








